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_ THE GOVERNMENT AND THE REFORM BILL. 


T last we-have the real article, the genuine original Bill 
of the Dersy Government; and an uncommonly bad 
Bill it is. Of all Reform Bills ever proposed, this seems 
to us the worst. It contains the worst principles, it is 
the most slovenly framed, it is the most chaotic and ill- 
considered. If so very bad a Bill could be made worse by a 
bad speech, this Bill was made worse by Mr. Disrae.i’s 
ch on Monday last. That a leader of the House of 
Commons should seriously tell his audience that they had 
been led to adopt rating as the basis of the franchise by a 
divine instinct, and that there was a great principle in rating, 
and that the British Constitution depended on rating, is almost 
past belief. But what most surprises us is, not the want of 
statesmanship which the Bill displays, but the want of 
business knowledge, of ordinary information about Reform, 
by which it is marked. The clause providing for a double 
vote was so instantaneously rejected by the House, it fell at 
once so dead—if it can ever have been said to have been alive 
—that it hardly seems part of the Bill at all. And yet there it 
is in print, and it gives its own odious character to the Bill as 
it stands. ‘That it should be there, standing in record against 
the Government that proposed it, is fatal to the reputation of 
the Cabinet. Even if Lord Derpy and his colleagues seriously 
thought that to give the rich a little artificial privilege, to 
treat the State as if it were a joint-stock company, and to 
arrange an advantage for the more important shareholders, was 
& wise, generous, pleasant thing in itself, in harmony with 
English traditions, and calculated to inspire the lower classes 
with love and admiration for the country to which they 
belong, still it might have been expected that men in the 
responsible position of Ministers would also have considered 
whether the new provision was likely to be acceptable to the 
House of Commons. Lord Cranzorne, at any rate, warned his 
colleagues that it had not a chance of passing. No one member 
of the House outside the Cabinet has had a word to say for 
it. The Conservatives dislike and despise it quite as much as 
the Liberals do. No mistake could have been greater than 
to propose it. But a great blundering random mistake is 
in the line of the Derby Government, and therefore we are 
not very much astonished at it. What surprises us much 
more is that the Bill includes no provisions for meeting 
the most obvious objections which are raised by its lead- 
ing clauses. To meet these objections nothing more was 
needed than to have studied the subject. The main feature 
of the Bill is the extension of the suffrage to householders 
paying their own rates. To this proposal there is the patent 
objection that, as the law stands, there is no uniform system 
in boroughs determining at what point a householder shall 
be personally liable to pay his rates. In one borough the 
Small ‘Tenements Act prevails, and in another it does‘not. It 
even prevails in one parish of a borough and not in another 
prim. It depends on the will of the vestry whether it shall 
introduced, and whether it shall be abandoned after having 
been introduced. The vote of a local meeting, the members 
of which have a large plurality of votes according to their 
wealth, may at their pleasure put all the poorer voters on or 
off the register. These objections are easily met; a clause in 
the Bill can remove them by introducing a uniform system. 
There is no difficulty about it, but in the Bill as it stands 
there is no such clause. The point, obvious and important as 
it seems, has evidently been overlooked; or if it has not been 
overlooked, then the Ministry has, in this instance also, utterly 
failed fo understand the House of Commons, and has been 
blind to the abhorrence with which Parliament would view a 
proposal that whole masses of poor voters should be put on 
and off the electoral register according to the pleasure of the 
wealthier men of the borough. 
But however bad the Bill may be, and however discreditable 


that cannot be mended in Committee? Certainly not. -We 
should like to see the Bill that could not be mended in Com- 
mittee. At any rate this Bill may be very easily mended. 
Mr. Grapsrone is said—rashly in our opinion—to have 
declared that nothing can be made of the Bill, but this may 
probably be because he thinks that nothing can be made of 
the Ministry. If the Bill itself is regarded, it might be made a 
very decent Bill. The dual vote is a detestable provision, but 
it is a provision very easily omitted. If the clause containing 
it is simply struck out, the whole difficulty is removed. It is 
not difficult to strike a clause out. The objection is that the 
system of rating occupiers of small houses is not uniform; a 
clause must be devised making it uniform. Its action now 
depends on the caprices of local meetings ; its action must be 
made independent of those caprices. No one can say that there 
would be the slightest difficulty in providing that in every 
borough the landlord should be liable to pay the rates on houses 
rated at or below a particular figure. A few words would settle 
the whole difficulty. There are many more objections than 
appear at first sight to letting the compound householder obtain 
a vote by paying his own rates. We believe that within a 
very short time this permission, if it stands, must lead to 
household suffrage pure and simple. But at any rate this is a 
matter for fair discussion, and if the House thinks this conces- 
sion to compound householders would extend the suffrage to 
persons who do not deserve it, nothing would be easier than 
to give the suffrage only to those householders for whose rates 
the landlord was not liable. ‘This comes toa 5/. rating suffrage, 
for we know that a 6/. rating would not be accepted by the 
Liberal party, if Mr. GLapstone’s express declaration to that 
effect this Session is to be taken as an exposition of the views 
of the party. We do not mean to say that a 5/. rating 
suffrage is the one which the House ought to adopt, for it is 
very foolish to think of laying down a cardinal doctrine about 
Reform without leaving ample room for considering and dis- 
cussing its precise effects. But it is evident that a suffrage 
based on the personal payment of rates and on the exclusive 
liability of the landlord below a certain figure, throughout all 
boroughs, would meet the present views of a very large por- 
tion of the House. Then, in, the county franchise is 
fixed too high probably for the taste of the House. But, 
as Mr. Disrar.i says, there is no principle in figures, 
and the 15/. rating might be easily cut down. The new 
franchises, the savings’-bank and funds franchise, the educa- 
tional franchise, the payment of direct taxes franchise, are all 
unobjectionable in themselves, and the only reason for dis- 
approving of them is that they open the door to fraud; 

and this is especially the case with regard to the franchise 
based on the payment of direct taxes. But the House can 
discuss and decide whether the danger of opening the door 
to fraud outweighs the advantage of giving the franchise 
to persons bearing this amount of the burdens of the 
State. There is no lodger franchise; but the Dersy 
Government can easily put one in, for they will find one 
provided for in their Bill of 1859. There remains 
only the redistribution of seats, and this is much the most 
difficult part of a Reform Bill. It is impossible for the 

House or for the Opposition to decide such delicate questions. 
as what constituencies shall lose members, and what con- 

stituencies shall gain them. The best way, as the scheme 

proposed in the Bill is clearly insufficient, would be perhaps 

that the House should, in some mild but decisive form, 

express its general views as to disfranchisement, basing these 

views on the scale of population. The Government proposes 

to take a second member away from all towns having 

less than 7,000 inhabitants. By altering the figures, a great 

many more seats might be placed at the disposal of the 

Ministry. How these seats ought to be disposed of should, 

we think, be left to the Ministry to suggest. The House 

would be altogether superseding the Ministry if it took to 


it may be to the Government, can it be said that it is a Bill 


making proposals in favour of particular localities; but the 
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Ministry might easily be shown the general principles on 
which it wished the redistribution should be based, and, as 
the Ministry told Parliament at the beginning of the Session, 
to be guided in this sort of general way is exactly what it 
most likes and desires. 

But, it may be said, will the Ministry stand all this? Will 
it put up with all these omissions, additions, and trans- 
mutations? This, we conceive, will entirely depend on the 
way in which they are treated, There is nothing in al] the 
changes necessary to make their Bill a decent practical 
measure which need offend them if they do not wish to be 
offended, and if their adversaries are bent on sparing them 
offence. They have really nothing to lose by letting their Bill 
be licked into shape. It cannot hurt their reputation for states- 
manship, or their dignity, or their position in the country, 
that their Bill should be quietly moulded into sense; for, so 
far as Reform goes, they have no reputation for statesmanship, 
no dignity, and no position in the country. Ministers who 
have first adopted a Reform Bill in ten minutes, and then 
proposed this dual vote, are on a level too humble to be 
exposed to humiliation. But if they are to be kept in office 
for the convenience of persons who are exacting from them a 
Bill totally opposed to everything Conservatives professed to 
believe in last year, they ought to be spared everything 
like personal attack and insult. It will be impossible 
perhaps to curb the natural desire of the seceders from 
the Cabinet to show that the colleagues who have out- 
lasted them have no right to remain in office, and we do 
not see how the Cabinet can escape some few tender re- 
proaches from the less pliant portion of the Conservative 
party. But the Liberals need not add fuel to the flame. 
It is perfectly easy to understand, though difiicult to justify, 
the impatience and resentment of Mr. Giapstone, and his 
desire ta make his enemies go through something of what he 
went through last year. But to give way to impatience 
and resentment, though natural, is very inexpedient and un- 
wise. If the Ministry will give its aid in passing a Bill 
which Mr, Giapstone can take care shall be a large and com- 
prehensive Bill, he would surely be throwing away a great 
advantage if he preferred to turn them out of office; and it is 
clear, from the tone of the meeting at his house on Thursday, 
that his party would not follow him in so extreme a course. 
On two points it is quite right to be firm. He must let it be 
known to the House, as he has already made it known to his 
own followers, that he thinks the Bill will require great modi- 
fication in Committee, so that the Ministry may not plead they 
are taken by surprise when the Committee shows them that 
their Bill will not do as it stands; and he must guard against 
unnecessary delay. It is scarcely fair, however, to assume 
that the Ministry wish for unnecessary delay. They have 
shown themselves incapable, but not dilatory. Considering 
that at the beginning of the Session they had no plan or 
notion of Reform, and were not at all sure what was wanted, 
or whether anything was wanted in the way of Reform, they 
may fairly plead that, since they knew what was asked for, 
they have been rather quick in knocking off Reform Bills 
than otherwise. As soon as Mr. Giapstone has explained 
the position of himself and his party, the more quickly he 
lets the Bill get into Committee the better; and in order to 
get into Committee, and to make the Committee answer the 
practical object of improving and passing the Bill, he must 
make things outwardly as pleasant to the Ministry as possible. 
If he goes treading, as he has recently done, on the worms of 
the Treasury Bench they will turn, and then he will have to 
take office ; and, with the greatest difficulty, and after a bitter 
fight, he will get a Reform Bill in no respect better than that 
which he may get with perfect ease and comfort this Session, 
if he bridles his tongue and conceals his contempt for his 
opponents, and pockets his indignation at the worst portions 
of their proposal. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
Ov more step has been taken to the demolition of the 
Ottoman Empire, by the compulsory evacuation of 
Belgrade. The Turkish flag is, under the new arrangement, to 
be still hoisted on the fortress, but there is little to regret in 
the certainty that it will not float there long. ‘The provincial 
independence which existed under the shadow of medieval 


dynasties is too exceptional to survive in modern Europe. 


France and Germany formerly contained counties and 
dukedoms which were connected with the Crown only by an 
elastic bond of feudal allegiance. In one kingdom the great 
fiefs were successively annexed, while the German King 
became, by an opposite process, the nominal head of a lax 
Confederation. The Surran has long been undergoing the 
gradual dissolution which proved fatal to the power of his 


former Imperial neighbour ; and he suffers an additional dis- 
advantage in the hostile feeling of his vassals, and in the 
intriguing and encroaching policy of their foreign protector, 
For internal enemies he would, with the aid of his Ma- 
hometan subjects, still be more than a match ; but it is more 
difficult to counteract the ambitious projects of Russia since 
instigation of rebels has been substituted for periodical in- 
vasions. ‘The Cretans are likely to succeed in their enter- 
prise, and the withdrawal of the Turkish garrisons from Servia, 
though it involves no material loss, is a confession of diplomatic 
weakness. Belgrade, which was formerly important as a 
defence against Austria, has for many years served only as a 
boundary-stone to remind Europe that the Turkish frontier 
had not yet receded. The force which it contained might 
ostensibly be designed to take a Servian insurrection in the 
rear, but practically it would ra A have provided an enemy 
with hostages who could scarcely have effected their escape, 
The evacuation proves, not that Russia cultivates disaffection in 
Servia, but that Austria, after long resistance, has succumbed 
to Russian pressure. ALEXANDER I, and Nicuo.as, with good 
reason, regarded Prince METrerNIcu as their mostirreconcileable 
enemy; and Prince ScHwaRzeNBERG, after accepting Russian 
assistance against Hungary, uttered a threat of gigantic ingra- 
titude which was fully performed by his successors in 1855 
and 1856. For more than fifty years Austria has been the 
ally and protector of Turkey, and the change of system which 
is indicated by the concurrence of the Austrian Government 
in the demand of concessions to Servia and Crete is a 
political revolution. 

The capacity of Baron Beust will be tested by the final 
result of combinations which at present appear to be bold, 
consistent, and comprehensive, All the recent measures of 
the Austrian Government are inspired by a determination to 
prepare for a decisive struggle by removing, at any cost which 
may be necessary for the purpose, all domestic and foreign 
embarrassments. The Constitutional King of Huneary has 
entered his capital in the midst of plaudits which had, in all 
the previous course of his reign, never been accorded to the 
chief of the Austrian Empire. The Diet has almost unani- 
mously voted a large contingent to the army ; and unless new 
difficulties intervene, the whole power of a warlike kingdom 
will be disposable for a future German campaign. Baron 
Brust judiciously abstained from accompanying his Sovereign 
to Pesth, lest it might be suspected that the head of the 
Vienna Cabinet interfered with the counsels of the respon- 
sible Hungarian Ministers. Experience will prove hereafter 
whether it is possible for a modern ruler to govern two 
independent kingdoms; but for the present, the recognition 
of Hungarian rights, if it has dislocated the Empire, at 
least secures to Austria a powerful and loyal ally. If 
the Western provinces can be conciliated with equal success, 
the recovery of an independent position will perhaps 
allow the Austrian Government to resume its traditional 
an A of protecting Turkey; but in the meantime Baron 

ust has thought it prudent to become the ally and instru- 
ment of Russia. The Russian sympathy for oppressed com- 

triots and co-religionists in neighbouring countries, which 
va so often disturbed the tranquillity of ‘Turkey, has lately 
been extended to some of the Austrian provinces. The 
benevolent solicitude of the Russian Government was espe- 
cially directed to the relief of any political and religious 
grievances which might be felt by the mixed population of 
Galicia. As Count Betcrept and his colleagues had courted 
and favoured the Poles, Russian priests and political agents 
cultivated the discontent of the Ruthenian peasantry, and 
there was reason to fear that in time of war an Eastern re- 
bellion might be stirred up while the attention of Austria was 
absorbed by the necessities of a Western struggle. The un- 
scrupulous diplomacy of Russia has been rewarded by perfect 
success in the object which probably formed the motive of 
the agitation in Galicia. Baron Brust, surrendering uncon- 
ditionally, has advised the Turkish Government to abandon 
Belgrade, and to concede the administration of their own affairs 
to the Christians in Crete. He had probably received an 
assurance that the religious and national rights of the non-Polish 
Galicians should, in return, be consigned to temporary oblivion. 
The Austrian Government receives the additional advantage 
provisional relief from the responsibility of Eastern affairs. 
Active aid to Russia in the dismemberment of Turkey would 
involve thankless and superfluous labour. 

While France is wavering between jealousy of Russia and 
fear of losing the confidence of the Eastern Christians, the 
English Government yields to a pressure which could only be 
resisted by force. Lord Dersy lately anticipated an inquiry 
of Lord Russett’s by informing the House of Lords of the 
intended surrender of Belgrade to the Servians, He also 
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stated with due official gravity that Lord Lyons had once 
more recommended the Porte to keep its promises to its 
Christian subjects, and that the Granp Vizier had solemnly 
en to introduce reforms which have long since been 
prescribed by the Sunran’s authority and by law. The Turks 
are to be admonished to respect neighbours whom they despise, 
and the Christians are in turn to forget their hereditary hatred of 
their conquerors. As an earnest of the impartial favours which 
are to be shared by meritorious unbelievers, a Christian function- 
has been charged with the pleasant duty of unravelling 
the puzzles of Turkish finance. Similar promotions are to be 
made in the various provinces, and in this way a cork is to be 
applied to the leakage of the Eastern sieve. The English Ambas- 
lee could not but express his satisfaction with the liberal 
assurances of the Vizier, and Lord Derby and Lord Russrti 
exchanged congratulations at the attainment for the hun- 
dredth time of a verbal result which will not interrupt 
for a moment the machinations of Russia. As the countr 
is not disposed to engage in a second Crimean war, it 
is perhaps judicious to profess to be contented with empty 
hrases. The defection of Austria renders active resistance 
to Russia for the moment almost impossible; and, in default 
of an active policy, sanguine politicians will hope the 
best’ from the emancipation of the Sclavonic tribes in 
Northern Turkey, and fronf the growing influence of the 
Greek race in the South. The Servians, though they are 
but partially civilized and few in number, are a manly 
and warlike race, with heroic traditions of their own, and 
possibly they may be capable of forming the nucleus of a 
nation. Having enjoyed real independence for two or three 
generations, they will perhaps become less hostile to the Porte 
when their sole grievance is removed by the recall of the 


sources are wholly inadequate to the invasion of the Turkish 

vinces, although in conjunction with the highlanders of 
Nentenegto they might prove formidable auxiliaries to a 
Russian army, or even to an insurgent force. The prospects 
of Servia would be brighter if European politics gave un- 
cultivated races time to rise gradually into civilization. 
Democratic constitutions suddenly imported into Greece and 
the Danubian Principalities have only produced anarchical 
confusion, and the alternative of becoming a Russian province 
would be still more undesirable. 

If the autonomy which is demanded for the Greeks meant 
only municipal independence, it might perhaps be found, in 
some provinces, not incompatible with the sovereignty of the 
Porte. The Turks, with all their faults, possess in a high 
degree the Oriental virtue of not being busybodies. Under 
Turkish rule the Greeks were exposed to violence and injustice, 
but not to officious meddling; and consequently they are 
skilful in parochial business, although they have hitherto 
failed utterly in the management of a State. The most 
competent observers consider that the chief fault of the Go- 
vernment of Athens has consisted in the imitative centralization 
which has suppressed local independence; and it is possible 
that the islanders of Crete might thrive better under a Pasha 
than under a King of the Greeks, if they were secured in 
the possession of full municipal liberty. During a late 
insurrection in Thessaly the rebels or invaders were refused 
admission to a Christian village, which was apparently not 
sufficiently sensible of the grievances of Turkish supremacy. 
The Russian proposal of extending self-government to the 
Christians in all the European provinces would be impracti- 
cable wherever the two hostile races occupy the same districts. 
It is, in fact, obvious that the demands of Russia would not 
serve their purpose if they were likely to be conceded. The 
wildest credulity can scarcely accept the pretence of religious 
sympathy which faintly solotits a policy of usurpation and 
aggrandizement. Incidentally the Russian Government may 
wish to organize its Christian clients before the final struggle 
for the control of the Danube and the possession of Constan- 
tinople. Without the active aid of Russia, the Christian 


ree pg with the united Mahometan force. The sick 
man will be long in dying unless the operations of nature are 


aided by timely strangulation. 


THE NEW BOROUGH FRANCHISE, 


bg Borough Franchise is the key to the Reform Bill 
-& brought in this week by Lord Dersy’s Government, and 
in order to judge of the merits of this Bill it is necessary to 
begin by examining the nature of the proposal it contains 

th regard to the borough franchise, and how far this pro- 
we otiers any real prospect of settling the great question of 
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heads, according as it affects those who are, or those who are 
not, householders. Householders, as such, are to have the 
franchise, but this franchise is placed under three supposed 
safeguards—residence for two years, the personal payment of 
rates, and the possession of a second vote, if the householder 
pays twenty shillings a year in assessed taxes or in Income-tax, 
or partly in assessed tax and partly in Income-tax. Lodgers, 
as such, are not to have a lodgers are to have votes who 
have 50/. in a savings bank or in the Funds, or who come up to 
a specified educational standard, or who pay twenty shillings a 
year in assessed taxes or Income-tax, or partly in assessed taxes 
and partly in Income-tax. Last year the Government pro- 
posed that lodgers should have votes if they paid 10/. a year 
for their lodgings, and it is a matter deserving great considera- 
tion whether it is better to admit lodgers, as such, provided 
they pay a certain rent, or to admit them only if they have 
certain educational and property qualifications. The objection 
to admitting lodgers as such is that it is exceedingly difficult to 
ascertain whether a lodger has really resided and paid the 
required rent during the specified time. The objection to the 
Government scheme with regard to lodgers is that it does not 
admit the very persons—namely, the skilled artisans of large 
towns—who are universally regarded as among the most de- 
serving of the franchise out of all now excluded from it. For 
the present, the question of the enfranchisement of lodgers may 
be ailowed to stand over. The real basis of the Government 
proposal is household suffrage under the three safeguards 
above-mentioned. Of these safeguards residence is on all 
hands admitted to be a proper one, and the only point for 
discussion will be whether the Government has hit on 
the right amount of residence that ought to be demanded. 
The proposal for a dual vote was so invidious and impracti- 
cable that its fate was virtually decided almost as soon as 
it was made. We therefore come to this. What the Govern- 
ment proposes is household suffrage limited by residence and 
the personal payment of rates. As the Bill is drawn, there 
is no attempt made in it to correct the chaotic confusion in 
which the law now stands as to the payment of rates by the 
landlord and the tenant. The state of the Parliamentary 
register would be liable to be changed any day by a 
mere vote of the local vestry. This could not be per- 
mitted; and we must suppose that the oversight will be 
repaired before the Bill goes into Committee, and that 
clauses will be added myer the same rule as to payment 
of rates by the landlord hold good in every borough, and 
putting it out of the power of any local authorities to alter 
the rule. Were this done, the question would remain whether 
household suffrage, limited by the personal payment of rates, 
offers a tenable, substantial, permanent basis for the borough 
suffrage ; and, in order to answer this question, it is necessary 
to go into somewhat minute detail. 

The new Bill provides that every man may vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament in a borough who is, on the last day of 
July in any year, and has been during the whole of the pre- 
ceding two years, an inhabitant, as owner or tenant, of any 
dwelling-house within the borough, and has, during the time 
of such occupation, been rated in respect of the premises so 
occupied by him within the borough to all the poor-rates in 
respect of such premises, and has, before the zoth day of July 
in the same year, paid all poor-rates payable by him up to 
the sth of the preceding January. The Bill further provides 
that, where the owner is rated in respect of a dwelling-house 
instead of the occupier, the occupier may claim to be 
rated for the purpose of acquiring the franchise, in the same 
manner and subject to the same conditions in and subject to 
which an occupier may claim to be registered under existing 
Acts of Parliament fot the purpose of acquiring the franchise. 
The principal enactments referred to are the 30th section of the 
Reform Act of 1832, and the 14th of 14 and 15 Vicr. Under 
the provisions of these Acts the occupier may claim to be rated, 
and upon paying or tendering the full amount of the rate then 
due in respect of his premises shall be deemed to be rated, 
and may vote accordingly. An occupier who has once been 
registered as a voter is to continue on the register, and is to 
retain his vote without the necessity of making any further 
claim. The existing Acts, however, provide that the com- 

und householder who thus registers himself shall only 
be bound to pay what his landlord would have paid for him ; 
whereas the new Bill provides that, if the oceupier, being a 
compound householder, chooses to be rated, he shall pay on 
the full rateable value, and shall not take advantage of 
that deduction which is made under the Small Tenements 
Act, and other Acts, in favour of landlords. This, on the 
face of it, appears to be just and reasonable, and in theory 
it is perhaps unexceptionable, but the practical effect would 


- The proposed borough franchise falls under two 


be as follows:—The occupier ot a house rated at 5. 
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would have to pay perhaps five shillings a year poor-rates. 
If he chose, he might in any year come forward before the 
zoth of July, and tender any rates due in respect of the 

remises on the fifth day of January preceding. His landlord, 
if he were a compound householder, would probably have paid 
these rates already ; there would be nothing due, and the com- 
pound householder would, if a general election were expected, 
merely ask to be put on the register, and would vote without 
paying anything at all. He would thus render himself liable 
to pay his rates for the future so long as he remained on the 
register. Ifhe got off the register he would be no longer 
liable, and might lie by till a new election. If, however, 
lie chose to stay on the register, he, and not his landlord, 
would have to pay five shillings a year for the pleasure of 
being a Parliamentary voter. Either he would make the 
payment without deducting the full amount from his old 
rent, or not. If his landlord allowed him to deduct from 
his rent the whole five shillings, the landlord—who, if he paid 
the rate, would only pay about three shillings and ninepence— 
would be paying one and threepence to enable him to vote, and 
might be construed to be guilty of a criminal offence. If the 
landlord only deducted the three shillings and ninepence, then 
the voter would pay one and threepence a year to be a Parlia- 
mentary voter. It would always seem to him as if he were 
fined in this amount. It would seem to him very unfair that 
he should pay more than his landlord had paid. It would be 
both irritating to him and degrading to the State that he 
should have to pay a penny farthing a month more than his 
neighbours in order to take part in the government of an 
Empire on which the sun never sets. But then there 
is the other alternative. The landlord might decline to lower 
the rent. The house might be let at two shillings a 
week, and the landlord might very probably decline to take 
one and elevenpence three farthings. He might say, and in 
nine cases out of ten would say, that he would have even 
money or nothing. The tenant would thus pay his rate, or 
part of it, twice over. This would soon appear to him into- 
lerably unjust, and he would clamour for a vote whether he 
paid his rates personally or not. 


If the Small Tenements Act were made universal, which it 
must be if the present Reform Bill is to pass, and if, which is 
equally necessary, it is made obligatory, then the landlord in 
every borough will be liable for rates as to all houses rated at 
6/. or under. The question will then arise whether the com- 
pound householders are to be permitted to place themselves 
on the electoral register by personal payment, or not. If 
they are, then the consequences above described will ensue. 
They have ensued with regard to the municipal franchise ; 
and, after a long contest, the 13 and 14 Vict., c. 99, gave 
compound householders the municipal franchise in the same 
way as if they had been rated instead of the owners. It 
sounds very well to say that a man should personally 
bear burdens before he exercises a constitutional privilege, 
but practically there is the greatest difficulty in making it 
fair that he should do so. A tenant who has been two years 
in a house, who has got his furniture there, and has got used 
to the place, will not like to turn out because his landlord 
refuses to take three farthings a week less. But if he pays 
the whole two shillings rent, and also the rates, he will {eel 
as if he paid his rates twice. A philosopher might explain 
to him that it simply comes to this, that he is content to 
pay three farthings a week extra in order to stay where he is. 
But he will compare himself with his neighbours, occupying 
houses exactly like his, or with himself in old days, and it 
will strike him that he pays five shillings a year for his 
vote. It comes to that sooner or later; he has to pay the 
whole amount of the rates in order that he may vote for 
a member of Parliament. He would naturally say that those 
who want him to vote must pay the fine for him. It is 
true that the persons paying this fine, as well as the voter 
himself, would be guilty of bribery under the new Bill; but 
no poor man would think it, or could be made to think it, 
wrong to take from the man who asked him to vote the 
money required to pay the fine which Parliament had ar- 
bitrarily imposed on him. All attempts to get rid of bribery 
will be utterly useless if this is to be considered bribery, for 
although poor men might be brought to see that it is wrong 


“to take money to change or form political opinions, no poor 


man could be made to think it wrong that the party for 
which he voted—who gave him nothing, and did not 
make him in any way better or worse—should pay the fee 
on voting demanded by the State. The more all this is 
considered, the more obvious will it appear that this personal 
payment of rates offers no permanent check on simple house- 
hold suffrage. Even if the Bill passed as it stands, there would 


be simple household suffrage within a year or two. There 
remains the other course—that landlords should be made to pay 
all rates on houses rated at or under 61, or any other figure 
the House of Commons pleased to take, and that compound 
householders should not be allowed to vote. This is obviously 
only taking a figure of rating—a 5/. or a 61. rating—as the basis 
of the franchise ; and we may be sure that either a figure must 
be taken, a figure of rental or rating, or else that we must 
have household suffrage without any other qualification than 
that of a prescribed term of residence. 


THE NORTH-GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 

ie these days, when the English Ministry appears in so poor 

a light, when there is so much weakness and vacillation, 
and such a total want of anything like statesmanship in those 
who have the guidance of what Mr. Bricut calls the ‘‘ Mother 
of Parliaments,” it is instructive to turn to North Germany, 
and watch the career of a Minister who, with all his faults, 
can lead men, can impress large views on common minds, 
and, knowing what he wants, can get it. Count Bismark is 
by no means a hero. Debating societies would pronounce 
that he certainly is not a good man, and probably is not a 
great man. But he indisputably is a very considerable 
Minister, and a masterly leader of Parliaments. His manage- 
ment of the new Parliament of North Germany has been 
in many ways admirable, and has been characterized 
by that peculiar quality of thought and conduct which 
divides statesmanship from mere political ability. His 
mode of treating the various questions which necessarily 
force themselves on him at the outset is well worthy of 
attentive consideration. On large and remote questions he is 


cautious, courteous, and yet firm in his patriotism. On near ‘ 


questions, which divide and haunt the minds of his hearers, he 
is resolute, bold, and even arrogant. On open questions, on 
questions of the future of Germany, on questions that present 
themselves in many ways, however vaguely, to the minds of 
those whom he is leading, he is neither encouraging nor dis- 
couraging, neither great nor small. He looks only at that 
which for the moment is practical, and forces all around him 
to confine themselves to the sphere of that which is imme- 
diately possible. Prussia is now a great Power, second 
perhaps to none in Europe. Her new position brings her 
into new relations with her great neighbours. She has to 
consider very carefully how she stands towards Russia and 
towards France. As to Russia, Count Bismark seems per- 
fectly easy. He does not fear that Russia will quarrel with 
the only Power which, if it got hold of more of 
Poland, could keep it. Towards France he is neither de- 
fiant nor humble. He extends the courtesy of an equal to 
an equal; and if he feels, as he must feel, a keen thrill of 
exultation at finding a French Minister candid enough to 
avow that the Battle of Sadowa cost France a pang of bitter 
humiliation, he does not show that he is sensible of his 
triumph. He is studiously moderate in speaking of Limburg 
and Luxemburg. He would not for the world coerce a little 
Power like Holland. He has no wish to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of France. If the people of Limburg and 
Luxemburg do not wish to belong to the Confederation of 
North Germany, he is the last man to trifle with their 
feelings. He is quite content that things should go on 
quietly as they are, and that no offence should be given to 
any one, more especially as Prussian troops already garrison 
the fortress of Luxemburg; and to keep things quiet is really 
to get all he desires, If he is aware that France is medita- 
ting schemes adverse to Prussia, he betrays neither knowledge 
nor fear of them. It is said that the Emperor is planning a 
Confederation of his own, and that he intends, if possible, to 
gather the States adjacent to France under his wing, just 
as Prussia has got under her protection the minor States of 
North Germany. It is by no means impossible that France 
may think it feasible to conclude an alliance with Belgium 
and Switzerland, like that which Prussia has concluded with 
Saxony. But if Count Bismark sees that this is possible, he 
does not seem afraid of it. He quietly pursues his own way. 
It appears that long ago he concluded treaties with Baden and 
Bavaria, by which, in case of war, the resources of these two 
States were placed at the disposal of Prussia. He has been 
acting, while others have only been thinking of acting; 
and he feels that he can afford to be magnanimous, and can 
take things coolly, whatever may be plotted or imagined 
against him. 

In the little doubtful questions of home politics, however, 
Count Bismark assumes a very different tone. He is just the 
man to snub Peles and Danes and their adherents, The woes 
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of Poles and Danes are by no means imaginary, and they may 
easily confuse the minds of more sensitive and more dubious» 
men. Ought the Prussian Poles to belong to the Confederation | 
of North Germany? Have not the Danes of North Schleswig | 
a sort of European title to be left to live and die under | 
which King they please? The arguments that go to prove 
that the Prussian Poles ought to be left out of the Confederation | 
and that the Danish Schleswigers ought to belong to Denmark | 
are excellent arguments, and eminently calculated to puzzle a _ 
German Parliament man new to public life. It is true, he , 
might say to himself, that these Poles are Prussian subjects ; 
and if Prussia did not make their ancestors her subjects in a | 
very equitable way, it is too late to repair the mischief. They | 
cannot be Poles if they cease to be Prussians; they could only | 
be Russians, and this would be a worse fate than that which | 
they now endure. But they have nothing to do with Ger- 
many as apart from Prussia. They are of a different race, 
talk a different language, belong to a different religion from that 
which prevails in North Germany—why should they be made 
to enter a North-German Confederation? Count Bismark’s | 
answer is very simple. His answers always are very simple. | 
He only replies that they are to belong to the North-German 
Confederation because it suits Prussia that they should so be- | 
long. Prussia has no notion of holding herself out as a com- | 
ite State like Austria. She is not going to have a diamond 

edition of Hungary—a province which she acknowledges not 
to be German, and which Germans may insist on keeping out 
of Germany. She, with all her territories, all her resources, 
and all her inhabitants, is the head of Germany ; and she will 
not for a moment endure that the Poles should make her 
headship weaker, her resources smaller, and her claim to 
govern Germany more disputable. Then, again, the Schleswig 
Danes scem to have a good case; and tle grievances of 
these Danes have attracted the attention of the new Par- 
liament. They consider themselves wronged, and there- 
fore they cry out; but they consider they have with 
them something much more powerlul than justice. They 
have a sort of European guarantee. France more especially 
has piqued herself on having secured them the right of 
deciding their own fate by a vote. This pretension of 
France is treated by Count Bismark with the most sublime 
contempt. Ie does not recognise France in the matter at all. 
The engagement of Prussia was with Austria, and with no 
one else. He owns that the Emperor of Austria has, if he 
pleases, a right to interest himself in the fate of the Danish 
Schleswigers. Only he gives the Error plainly to under- 
stand that he will do these Danes extremely little good 
by interesting himself about them. In determining their 
fate, Prussia, as Count Bismark announces, will only consider 
what it will suit her that they should have. She is not going 
to let her own interests be prejudiced. She has no notion of 
being obliged to conquer Dtippel again. The case of the 
Danes therefore comes to this. No one can interfere on their 
behalf except the Emperor of Austria. He has had about 
enough of interfering adversely to Prussia, and if he did inter- 
fere he could do the Danes no possible good. The Danes 
therefore are disposed of as happily as the Poles are, and 
Count Bismark and the Parliament are free to attend to 
German matters. 


Count Bisaarx has apparently overcome all serious opposition 
to his scheme, and he has done so by convincing every one, 
whether friend or enemy, that the only practical thing is to ap- 
prove his scheme and make the best of it. He has conquered 
his adversaries by forcing them to look to one thing, and to one 
thing only—to the practical possibilities of their position. To 
all the objections urged against his plan, to all the ingenious 
amendments suggested, to all the appeals to principles made 
against him and his measures, he has replied that the pro- 
jected Constitution must be accepted or abandoned; and that, 
if abandoned, there is no prespect of a different Constitution 
being offered except alter a new political struggle between the 
States, and after a most deplorable waste cf precious time. 
This is exactly what a new Parliament wants to have said 
to it. It wants some limit of discussion imposed upon it. 
When there are no Parliamentary traditions, no accepted 
leaders of parties, no clear idcas of national expediency 
as tested by expericnce, there is a very great advantage 
in a popular assembly having a definite issue put beiore 
it, and in its leader confining its attention to the rejection or 
adoption of a proposal that will bear neither serious delay nor 
serious modification. On one or two points Count Bismark 
has given way. He las consented that the military budget 
should only be fixed for three years, so that the Parliament 
may hope to have some day, beiore very long, a greater control 
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have now. But he will not for a moment suffer any, 
alteration in the main feaiures of his scheme; and the 
Deputies fall into his views, not only because they cannot 
help themselves, but because they see that Count Bisuark 
is right. Count Bismark has so often put down the 
Prussian Liberals, has behaved so-arrogantly to them, and 
has acted so repeatedly in defiance of their wishes, 
that it is easy to forget that he has also done something of 
which they most approve, independently of that exaltation of 
their country which must go far to wipe out his offences in the 


_ mind of every Prussian. In the first place, he has won a 


great victory over the small States. The new Confederation 
must have been in the highest degree distasteful to many of 
these; and if the Liberals are in some respects obliged to 
adopt the proposed Constitution against their will, so also 
are many of the minor princes. The victory which Count 
Bismark is winning is therefore a victory not so much 
over the Libcrals as over their old enemies, the petty 
Sovereigns; and, when people are beaten, it is always re- 
freshing to know that some other people whom they hate 
are beaten still more severely. And, in the next place, the 
Liberals must perccive that Count Bismark, by leading his 
own party after his own fashion, has quite changed the tone 
and temper of the Conservatives. He has given them, at any 
rate for a time, new views and new aims. He has liberalized 
them for the moment, however superficial their liberalism 
may be. ‘They are no longer content with mere stagnation, 
and with a senseless, bitter opposition to everything that does 
not find favour in the melancholy world of the Prussian 
aristocracy. This is a great thing to have achieved, and the 
Prussian Liberals are sensible of it, and know that they have 
to thank Count Bismark jor it. If they do not love him, 
they have learnt to do something more than tolerate him ; and 
no one who looks at what he has done for them and for his 
country can say they are wrong. 


RAILWAYS AND THE MONEY-MARKET, 


= extreme uncasiness which prevails in the money- 
market has for once a definite and intelligible cause. ‘The 
difiiculties of railway jinance are serious enough to affect the 
eutire system of credit, and it unfortunately happens that some 
undertakings which are intrinsically solvent have no imme- 
diate facility for extricating themselves from complicated 
embarrassments. The London, Chatham, and Dover Kailway 
Company, and those who were connected with the enterprise, 
are primarily responsible for the depreciation of railway pro- 
perty. Sir Morton Peto, who last summer committed the 
gross impropriety of appealing from indignant shareholders to 
ignorant constituents, has allowed himself to be taunted into 
a rash motion for a Committee to inquire into his transactions 
with the Chatham Company. As it is not likely, however, 
that the House of Commons will interfere with pending litiga- 
tion by granting his request, the challenge is perhaps less 
imprudent than it appears. The various Committees which 
represent diflerent classes of sufferers know all that the House 
of Commons could discover about the manipulation of their 
actual or imaginary funds. Strangers are only concerned 
with the unfortunate discovery that a Railway Company may 
find it impossible to reborrow. The blot had never before 
been hit, nor had the most experienced men of business jore- 
seen the danger. Ali the commercial and manufacturing 
industry in England is founded on the assumption that money 
is to be had, when it is wanted, on good security, Nearly 
every living trader would be brought to a standstill 
if bankers refused to discount his paper; and the renewal! of 
expiring debentures is as ordinary an operation as drawing 
on a banking account. Railway Boards were perfectly aware 
that their actual creditors might demand their money; but 
they assumed that, as long as they had a surplus margin of 
revenue, new loans could always be raised at the market 
price of money. It unluckily happened that the irregularities 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Company were dis- - 
covered in the height of the panic of 1866. Money was 
worth ten per cent., and the suspicion of holders was in- 
adv quately represented by the rate of interest. In the ordinary 
course of affairs, debentures to a certain amount fell due, and 
at the same moment it appeared that documents, pur). ting 
to be debentures, which Sir Morton Pero in his curious 
Bristol apology described as fictitious securities, had Leen 
issued in real or simulated defiance of the law. It was 
idle to hope that capitalists would, even on the most 
exorbitant conditious, open their purses to a Comjuny 
which was both couvivied of insolvency and taintea by 
appareut juxtaposition with fraud. No fresh body of 
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debenture-holders could be found, and when the affairs of 
the undertaking were brought under the control of the Court 
of Chancery, principal and interest were at once placed on the 
same footing. Scarcely any commercial revenue can bear the 
liabilities of capital. The Chatham Company could have 
met its annual charge, but not the demand for a portion of the 
principal debt. If Three per Cent. Consols were periodically 
payable at the option of the fundholder, the richest country 
in the world would sometimes incur the danger of bankruptcy. 
Railway debts also ought to have been contracted in per- 
petual annuities, but in the course of forty years no serious 
inconvenience had arisen from the issue of short-dated de- 
bentures. 


The risk is still in one sense fanciful, although it has for its 
result a mournful reality. The Great Western Company, 
with an income of nearly two millions a year, finds extreme 
difficulty in obtaining temporary accommodation. There 
would be no doubt about the payment of interest if it were 
not for the uncertainty of obtaining principal loans. As the 
price of money is at present low, the Board will probably be 
able to obtain the loans which are required, by paying a suffi- 
cient rate for the accommodation; but in the meantime the 
property of the shareholders is extravagantly depreciated, and 
the wave of discredit which passed from the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, and the North British, to the Great Western, may 
still propagate itself onwards to other undertakings. If the 
annual charge of the debt were fixed, and if the loans were 
permanent, the growth of traffic would rapidly improve the 
condition of the ordinary stock. Both the debenture interest 
and the preference dividends have hitherto been paid in full, 
and a surplus has been left for the original proprietors. A large 
addition to the annual receipts has, however, been absorbed by 
the increased rate of interest on debentures, and ‘the Directors 
and shareholders are anxiously watching for possible demands 
on their capital. A few Railway Companies only are exempt from 
a similar risk. The London and North-Western debentures 
falling due in any year could be nearly or entirely replaced out 
of revenue, so that shareholders at the worst would only ex- 
change their income for an investment at four-and-a-half or 
five per cent. It is a fallacy to attribute the present state of 
railways to imprudent adventures or unnecessary extension. 
Undue expenditure of capital may have impoverished the 
revenue account; but the income is in fact sufficient, in almost 
every case, to meet the charges for which it is intended to 
provide. The Great Western Company is suffering, not from 
inability to pay interest, but from the unwillingness of capital- 
ists to advance money on account of principal. In matters of 
credit the supply varies inversely with the demand, and a want 
of money tends to perpetuate itself. If the Great Western 
Company had divided five per cent., it would have had 
no difficulty in obtaining loans oa debenture. The present 
security, though less ample, is sufficient, but it does not com- 
mend itself as favourably to the timid minds of capitalists. 
If Credit Companies were now flourishing they might make a 
profitable investment by advancing large sums of money to 
Companies situated like the Great Western, and by investing 
at the same time largely in their stock. There would be 
no risk in buying shares at 40 which a simultaneous loan 
would raise at once to 60. It is, however, a peculiarity of 
speculation that it is always most active when it tends prin- 
cipally to mischief. When capital is especially wanted it 
shrinks from the shadow of risk, and fails to appreciate 
large possibilities of profit. The Great Western Directors 
are at present inviting their constituents to raise a million 
on highly advantageous terms; but probably Great Western 
shareliolders have not an unlimited command of money; and 
they have burnt their fingers. If they were to contribute 
the sum required, they would add greatly to the value of their 
own property, but they may be excused for considerable 
distrust. 


It is not a little provoking, in the midst of an alarming 
crisis, to listen to pompous criticisms on the improvidence 
of Railway Companies in making unnecessary extensions. 
When new lines were imperatively required, the Com- 
panies had to choose between the expense of providing for the 
public wants and the certain alternative of competition in- 
troduced into the heart of their systems. In the great majority 
of cases they have adopted a correct decision, and their under- 
takings are far sounder than if they had attempted to maintain 
a narrow monopoly. The London and North-Western Com- 
pany earns on 1,300 miles of railway which cost on 
an average 45,000/. a mile, more than gol. per mile per 
week. ‘The Midland, the Great Northern, the North-Eastern, 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire, the Caledonian, and the 
Glasgow and South-Western Companies can point to an 


equally profitable result; yet all these systems include 
numerous branches which are far less remunerative than the 
great trunk lines. The debenture machinery which has 
embarrassed less prosperous Companies is entirely uncon- 
nected with the policy of extension. It happens, by a curious 
and anomalous coincidence, that the same writers who ac- 
cuse the Companies of rashness in their new enterprises 
habitually recommend a monstrous license of unrestricted 
competition which would annihilate railway property. The 
absurd plan of allowing projectors, with the assent of land- 
owners, to make new lines at their pleasure, may often be 
read in the adjacent column to an indignant argument against 
the construction of branches and extensions. The cant of 
describing Railway Companies as public enemies is constantly 
associated with an affected solicitude for the shareholders who 
constitute the obnoxious Corporations. The exceptionally 
bad speculations of the Great Western Company were com- 
pleted twenty years ago. An additional misfortune has 
consisted in the use of the broad gauge, or rather in the 
universal adoption of the narrow gauge in the rest of the 
kingdom ; yet, if the London and Chatham proceedings had 
not discredited debentures, the growing revenue would soon 
have relieved the Great Western from its difliculties. The 
imbecility of individual proprietors sometimes adds to the 
embarrassment of Companies. A silly shareholder, if indeed 
he was a shareholder, wrote to the Times a few days since to 
complain that his preference dividend in the Great Western 
was still unpaid. If he had looked at the documents in his 
possession he would have found that it was not yet due; and 
he might have remembered that the publication of his supposed 
grievance tended dizectly to lower the value of his property. 
It is one of the drawbacks of joint-stock ownership that the 
secrets of numerous partners necessarily transpire. On the 
other hand, a solvent undertaking derives advantages from 
publicity. If the Great Western Railway belonged to a private 
firm the reports of its difliculties would be exaggerated by 
rumour. ‘There is reason to hope that the anxiety which has 
been caused by its condition may stop short of panic. 


M. THIERS ON FRENCH POLICY. 


THIERS has attacked the foreign policy of the Empire 
e inaspeech which will be read with breathless interest 
by most Frenchmen. Seldom has there been a more vigorous 
or skilful invective delivered against the conduct of the 
French Foreign Office. The moment was not inopportune. 
Half France has been wondering whether it is possible that 
the newfangled policy of Imperialism is, after all, a series 
of suicidal blunders, and that Napoiron LI. is an over- 
rated man. M. Turers has seized the critical occasion to 
pronounce with all the authority of a connoisseur that, 
considered as a diplomatist, the Emperor is a_ failure. 
The old tribune, which this year has reappeared by 
Imperial permission in the Chamber, seems to have been re- 
stored just in time. The veteran debater and ex-Minister 
spoke of the familiar rostrum as of an old and valued friend, 
and, standing where he had not stood for twenty years, seemed 
like the ghost of old French Governments inveighing against 
the spirit of the new. M. Rovner, himself no mean orator, 
was scarcely equal to the task of coping with the complete 
and polished essay of his animated antagonist. The admira- 
tion of the Chamber was equitably divided between the two 
opposite harangues, but the vehement address of the Oppo- 
sition leader has produced out of doors a deep impression 
which the assurances and protestations of the Minister have 
not yet removed. pee 
The charge brought by M. Tuters against the policy of the 
Empire is that it is not the policy of common sense. It has 
only succeeded, he thinks, in leaving France stranded and 
isolated in the middle of the Continent. Her true interest, 
he conceives, is not to preside over the rise of nationalities 


or the agglomeration of nations, but to stand by the balance — 


of European power. Reduced to plain terms, this means 
nothing more than that, when Europe is weak, the French 
Empire will be strong. The “balance of power” is only a 
courteous way of expressing the hopeless division of the 
Continent; and M. Tuuers’s principle amounts to a return to 
the old principles and ideas of former régimes. Frenchmen 
are sorely tempted at present to adopt this line of thought. 
It has long been obvious to spectators that the military 
terrorism exercised by France must wane as her success 
in revolutionizing the Continent succeeded. When Italy 
accomplished her unity she founded her political independ- 
ence; and as the Austrian frontier has receded in the Italian 
peninsula, French influence has receded in proportion. The 
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same process has since taken place in Germany, as M. Tuters 
predicted three years ago would be the case. It is in vain 
for M. Rovuek, in despair, to urge that the German Confedera- 
tion in past years was as menacing a danger upon the French 
frontier as the new military league which is starting into 
existence under the auspices of Prussia. For purposes of 
self-defence the old Bund may have been equal to its new sub- 
stitute. For offence, however, it was useless; and so long as 
Germany was tripartite, she resembled a house divided against 
itself, M. Tuiers is therefore right in maintaining that the 
battle of Sadowa has appreciably altered the situation of affairs; 
and even M. in a moment of candour, confessed during 
the debate that, for one moment after the defeat of Benrprx, the 
Imperial Government itself experienced “a patriotic qualm.” 
If this be so, it is natural that France should be disposed to 
sympathize with M. Tuters when he asserts that France has 
blundered. ‘Ten years ago, after the Crimean war—a war of 
which, with all the instinct of an Old World politician, 
M. Tuiers heartily approves—Europe, side by side with the 
French nation, seemed as weak as water. Naporron III. 
held the destinies of the world within the hollow of his hands. 
Russia was paralysed, Austria terrified, Prussia feeble and 
inactive, and the French Empzror sat in the midst like Zo.us 

_ in the centre of his windy cave. Now everything has altered, 
and, if M. Tuuzrs is correct, has altered for the worse. Italy, 
thanks to French intervention, has grown to maturity, and 
threatens to illustrate in her policy the old maxim of the 
ingratitude of nations. The peace of Villafranca, for which 
Napo.eon III. is responsible, led indirectly to the recent 
Prusso-Italian alliance, and the consequent humiliation and 
defeat of Austria in Germany. Prussia, victorious and 
swollen with territorial annexations, is at the head of thirty 
millions of Germans. Lastly, roused into activity at the 
sight, and spirited to action by the changed conditions of 
Prussia and Austria, Russia is once more maneuvring among 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, and stretching her arm 
towards Constantinople. Meanwhile France has exhausted 
her purse and fatigued her army im distant and fruitless mili- 
tary expeditions to Mexico and Rome. Her rulers have not 
had the nerve to arrest betimes the unwelcome progress of 
evenis. The friendship of Russia they forfeited by a chime- 
rical agitation in favour of Polish revolution. They might, 
it is added, had they not thought themselves pledged to the 
doctrine of nationalities, have stayed the ambitious course of 
Prussia by an interference, in concert with the English people, 
on behalf of the Duchies of the Elbe. ‘They did not even 
cast the sword of France into the seale when the fate of 
Austria was weighed lastesummer in the balance. The result 
is that France is nowhere. In the words of M. Turns, “il 
a plus une seule fuute 4 commettre.” 


The French Government is in this curious dilemma, that it 
cannet answer this cogent argument without appearing to 
contess that the vast scheme introduced by the French Emu- 
PEROR for turning the whole able-bodied population into an 
armed militia is uncalled for. M. Jutes Favre, with the eye 
of a lawyer, saw this weakness in the Ministerial position, and 
drove his spear into the opening of the joint. De deux choses 
?une. Either France is not in imminent peril or she is. If 
she is, who brought the calamity upon her? If she is not, 
why all these armaments, and these evident preparations for 
a coming contest? To this M. Rovner had really no answer 
ready. Nor was his language by any means as reassuring 
or as pacific as was necessary for the maintenance of his 
theory that France had remained unshaken by the altered 
equilibrium of Germany. He asserted indeed that the 
relations between France and the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg never had been more friendly. But he went on 
in a tone of veiled menace to add that Russia must abstain 
frcm those very ideas of ambition the mere rumour of which 
has been agitating political circles, both in London and in 
Paris, for the last few months. In like manner he professed 
the most utopian wishes for the welfare and happiness of 
Prussia. But he added, with an air of mystery, that Count 
Bismark must not turn his thoughts towards the Zuyder Zee. 
It is difficult to decide whether this sort of tone is more 
scothing or alarming. It certainly is not an answer to 
M. Tuirrs. The Minister’s reply to the averment that matters 
might have happened differently had the Imperial Government 
acted with greater force and promptitude, when stripped of its 
oratorical ornaments, is very simple. As far as M. Turers is 
coucerned, who on a famous occasion adopted the same reason- 
ing when he was Minister himself, it is a fair specimen 
of the argumentum ad hominem. Gop is great, says M. 
Rovueg, and the current of events has been irresistible. The 
French Foreign Office could not fight against it. The stream 


carried France along with it, and it is not a crime to have 
been washed away. So far from every single fault having 
been committed which ingenuity could commit, there has 
been no fault at all. The increase of Germany has been the 
will of ALLan. This is a remarkable defence in the mouth of 
a prudent French Minister. One may be allowed to wonder 
what Germany will think of it. Count Bismanx will scarcely 
deserve the character he has acquired for slirewdness if he is 
not as much forewarned as flattered by the free and homely 
bluntness of the spokesman of the Cabinet of the Tuileries. 
If the statement of M. Rovner does not.prove that the 
Empire has been wise in its diplomacy, it suggests to the 
plainest understanding the reason why the Empire is about to 
arm, 

Natural as is the feeling of dissatisfaction at the rise of 
Prussia which France exhibits no less than M. Turers, it cannot 
be viewed with other than very melancholy misgivings by all 
lovers of European peace. It has often been said, and 
with considerable truth, that the tranquillity of the Continent 
cannot be secure if the French nation is ill content. That 
discontent prevails among ordinary French politicians is 
obvious from the temper with which the diatribe of 
M. Tuiers was received. It is no use pausing to argue 
that the principles put forward by him are selfish and 
interested. Of course they are, and M. Tuirrs does not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge it. We sometimes hear English statesmen 
taking a feeble credit to themselves for refusing to look at 
foreign politics from any except a purely British standpoint. 
An exact parallel may now be seen,on the opposite side of the 
Channel, in M. Turers. To all theories about the interest of 
peoples and the rights of nationalities he has one convincing 
answer—Jaime mon pays. 'The patriotic point of view is the 
only one that he consents to recognise. To tell him that he 
ought to be a cosmopolite, and not merely a Frenchman, is 
to talk to him in a language which he does not care to speak. 
He looks on all ambitious schemes of foreign policy with the 
sceptical eye that Mr. Lowe directs in England towards the 
doctrines of flesh-and-blood Reform. The cheers he elicits and 
the sensation he creates are significant and full of warning. 
They show that the French Chamber and the French nation 
are deeply affected by what he says. So much might have 
been expected; but it is indeed a subject of anxiety when we 
find Imperial Ministers themselves a prey to the agitation 
which they pretend in public to repudiate. And the attitude 
of M. Rovner, reassuring though it is designed to be, is above 
all things an admirable specimen of the real folly of which the 
French Government during the last twelve months has been 
guilty. It has vacillated between action and inaction. If ié 
had boldly intervened to prevent the march of Prussia and the 
“agglomeration” of Germany, it might have marred or ad- 
journed a great reform, but it would at all events have acted upon 
a consistent and intelligible plan. From so trenchant and, let 
us add, so unprincipled a move, the Emperor was preserved by 
his caution, his reason, and perhaps his conscience. But if 
he did not do this, the only statesmanlike course left was to 
accept heartily and freely the events which he liad not the 
power or the will to avert. We fear that this has not been 
done. France remained in the condition which always makes 
France dangerous—silent, but agitated and uneasy. She would 
not forbid Prussia’s success, but she would not sympathize 
with it. M. Rovner could not bring himself last week to 
sympathize with it, even for the sake of winning a debater’s 
victory over M. Tamers. The proffer of an English-French 
alliance so kindly held out to us by M. Tiers and M. Rovuer 
with both hands must, accordingly, be estimated at its true 
worth. Before entering on enterprises of great pith and 
moment, England will probably insist upon understanding for 
whom she is expected to pull the chestnuts out of the fire, 
and whether the balance of power in Germany and the restora- 
tion of a French hegemony on the Continent is a matter in which 
she has as keen an interest as others that might be named. 
In many ways the French are a noble people. They cannot 
at present show their nobility better than by ceasing to repine 
at the altered fortunes of their neighbours, and by consigning 
the theories of M. Tarers to the library shelves appropriated 
to select morsels of perilous and seductive eloquence. 


AMERICA, 


N the midst of domestic dissensions, during the transition 
froma superstitious faith in the Constitution to ac- 
quiescence in the Parliamentary omnipotence of Congress, 
American diplomacy remains true to its own courteous tradi- 
tions. ‘There is reason to believe that Mr. Sewarp has 
rejected or discountenanced the English proposal for an 
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adjustment of pending differences; and it is even said that, 
with a facetious vulgarity, he has proposed as a subject for 
arbitration the question whether the English Government 
was justified in recognising the Southern Confederates as 
belligerents. Lord Sran.ey’s offers expressed the earnest desire 
of all classes in England to cultivate the goodwill of the 
American people, even at the cost of a considerable sacrifice 
of national vanity. Lord Russeit had demonstrated the law- 
fulness of the English proceedings in the case of the Alabama, 
but his successor thought that, as the Americans still believed 
themselves to have been wronged, it was expedient and 
generous to abandon a strictly technical justification. Time, 
however, which ordinarily dulls the edge of public and pri- 
vate resentment, has not taught Mr. Sewarp good feeling or 
good breeding. Although he some time since declared that 
no cause of dispute remained between the United States and 
France, he still thinks it desirable to resent, in the case of 
England, a proceeding which was simultaneously adopted by 
the English and French Governments. It is useless to attempt 
conciliation in the face of ostentatious rudeness. Yet Lord 
Sran.ey’s overture will not have been wasted if it satisfies 
any scrupulous conscience in England that the responsibility 
for unfriendly relations rests exclusively on the American 
Government. That the Secretary of State acts in harmony 
with the Prestpent may be inferred from the report of a late 
interview between Mr. Jonnson anda Fenian deputation. The 
representatives of the freebooters showed, in their demand for 
a recognition of the belligerent rights of the Irish Republic, 
a contidence in the Presipent’s sympathy which, if it had 
not been justified by the result, might have been called im- 
pudent. Instead of contemptuous reproof, they obtained an 
assurance that the subject deserves and receives the anxious 
attention of Government. Neither party thought it necessary 
to remember that the war which was to be recognised had 
not even ostensibly commenced. The attacks on police 
barracks, and the riotous assemblage in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, had not been reported at Washington when the 
Presipent undertook to consider the grant of belligerent 
rights to prospective pirates. It is said that an utter abandon- 
ment of human sympathy is too painful a sacrifice for the most 
resolute of misanthropes or of criminals. The Presipent and his 
principal Minister have become, not wholly by their own fault, 
universally unpopular ; but though their domestic policy is con- 
demned by the great majority of their countrymen, one unfail- 
ing appeal still remains to the national dislike of England. The 
Fenians are the favourites of Congress, and an uncivil despatch 
has never failed to excite popular approval in America. The 
Presipent and Mr. Sewarp himself can, except by overt acts 
of hostility, scarcely outbid the Act for abolishing neutral 
duties which was unanimously passed by the late House of 
Representatives. Mr. Sewarp failed to attract attention when 
he addressed to the English Government his wonderful demand 
for an opportunity of revising the sentences of the Fenian 
prisoners in Canada; and Mr. Jounson’s formal advice to 
the English Government to grant an amnesty to the Fenian 
criminals was overlooked among the more unpalatAble portions 
of his Message. It is not certain whether Mr. Sewarp will 
now succeed in stimulating the jaded appetite of his country- 
men. 


There is no reason to regret the domestic excitement which 
at present diverts the attention of American yggiticians from 
foreign affairs. The new Congress has met, though several of 
the Northern States have not yet elected their representatives, 
and the Republican party in the House outnumbers its oppo- 
nents in the proportion of three to one. If all the Southern 
members were restored to their seats, the Republicans would 
still command a majority, but the plurality which renders the 
PRESIDENT’S negative inefficient would be destroyed. By a 
curious anomaly, the predominance of a in Congress 
changes the whole character of the Constitution, and the re- 
storation of the balance would once more make the Executive 
the most formidable power in the nation. For the present, 
Mr. Jounson’s repeated refusals to sanction the measures 
of Congress are merely verbal protests which maintain his 
personal consistency. As soon as a veto Message is received, 
both Houses suspend their standing orders, and in an hour or 
two they pass the rejected Bills, in spite of the opposition of 
the Presipent. His arguments are absolutely wasted, because 
the assumptions with which he begins are not admitted by the 
Republicans. In one of his late Messages the Presipent 
proves that, according to the Republican theory, slavery is still 
recognised by law, as the consent of the Southern States was a 
condition of the validity of the Constitutional Amendment by 
which slavery was abolished. If the State Governments have 
no legal existence, the State Legislatures must have been 


incapable of assenting to the Amendment. The dilemms 
is stringent, but it produces no effect on disputants who 
are strong enough to break off either horn, or both, at 
their pleasure. If the Republican majority thought fit to 
answer the Prestpent, they would reply that slavery is in fact 
abolished, and that they are not concerned to examine the 
forms under which an inevitable change was effected. A 
Congress which has converted ten sovereign States into five 
military districts can easily sanction by its own authority a 
social revolution which is already completed. The open dis- 
regard of the Constitution which renders all the Presipent’s 
logic useless is not necessarily inconsistent with statesmanlike 
wisdom. Deliberate legislation is never sufficiently elastic to 
adapt itself to all future contingencies, and the enthusiastic 
faith in the Constitution which formerly amused incredu- 
lous foreigners disappeared at once when the provisions of 
the sacred instrument were tested by experience. The 
Supreme Court was an ingenious contrivance for the regulation 
of all movements which were not violent enough to defy external 
control. Nearly every important legislative act since the 
beginning of the war would probably be set aside by an im- 
partial court as unconstitutional, but the judges have no means 
of ensuring obedience to their decisions. In answer to the 
judgment which condemned all military tribunals as uncon- 
stitutional, Congress has subjected a third of the former 
Union to martial law. The interference of the Federal 
Legislature with the State franchise has never been thought 
so colourably legal as to become the subject of a judicial 
inquiry ; yet a single Act of Congress has established universal 
suffrage in the South, although some of the most zealously 
Republican Northern States have lately refused to allow 
negroes to vote. 


Not the faintest symptom of reaction has hitherto appeared. 
The Presiwent, although he has been unable to offer serious 
resistance to Congress, has sustained the zeal of his opponents. 
by his uncompremising adherence to his principles. Every 
veto Message seems to justify the succeeding step in legislation, 
and the suspicion that obnoxious laws will not be cordially 
executed invites the hostile vigilance of the dominant party. 
The only lingering vestige of old traditions is to be found in the 
provisions of the Reconstruction Acts for the future establish- 
ment of civil Governments in the conquered States. The com- 
manding generals are directed to summon Conventions in the 
course of the year to frame Republican Constitutions for the ap- 
proval of Congress, and the remodelled States are at last to be 
readmitted to a share in the government of the Union. But, as 
all the negroes are to vote for delegates,to the Convention, while 
almost all the respectable white citizens are to be disfranchised, 
the Conventions, and the Governments which are to be their 
offspring, will be regarded with universal contempt. The 
descendants of African savages, only reclaimed by two or three 
generations of slavery, will never be seriously accepted as 
legislators or rulers. It must be wholly indifferent to the true 
Americans of the South whether their liberated slaves 
amuse themselves by playing at citizenship or by sending 
sham members to Congress. ‘Lhe new Governments can 
only pretend to administer State affairs which will be really 
subject to the arbitrary control of the military officers. A 
perfectly unnatural reversal of the proper order of society 
can only be maintained by force. The South would endure 
the temporary rule of slaves and traitors in the well-founded 
belief that the consequences of the experiment would recoil 
upon its authors. If the Southern people waver in their 
resistance to oppression, it will be because they have been in- 
timidated by more formidable menaces. Some of the Republican 
leaders have threatened schemes of confiscation which may well 
alarm the destined victims. Southern estates are, if such a 
policy is adopted, to be subdivided among negroes and 
Northern settlers, who will thenceforth form a Federal garrison 
in the heart of the South. ‘The creation of a gigantic Ireland, 
or of a black Poland, in the United States, would be an enter- 
prise rather difficult than glorious. The final result might 
perhaps be the extermination of the negro race, and ‘in 
the meantime a chronic civil war would perpetuate the 
misery of the South. Mr. Jonnsoy, in his Jacobin days, 
proposed to plunder the rich for the benefit of the poor, but 
his system of redistribution never included the negroes. 
Whatever outrages on justice and sound policy may be 
attempted, the Southern States will for a long time be inca- 
pable of armed resistance. Their only chance is to await a 
favourable opportunity of reasserting their rights. Sooner or 
later parties will be divided in the North, and it will be worth 
the while of contending parties to court allies whose price will 
be known. It is not improbable that in some political crisis 
the whole fabric of present legislation will be eagerly thrown 
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down by rival candidates for Southern support. The negroes 
and their privileges will form a convenient medium of ex- 


change, when their patrons have become weary of their cause. 


BROKEN LOOSE AGAIN. id 

f Agen is, as everybody knows, a curious and universal 
psychological phenomenon (as they say) which has often 

been observed, but never accounted for or explained, when 
suddenly the strange impression presents itself that the 
present scene and events, the place and time and og of the 
moment, are all but a mere repetition of what happened 
before. An imaginary past, which never actually was, projects 
itself with startling identity into the present. This state of 
the human faculties is an interesting study in mental analysis ; 
but just now we have something very analogous to it repro- 
duced in the solid world of political fact. We hardly know, 
here on the 23rd day of March, whether what is now happening 
isnot just what happened a year ago. We are puzzled whether 
we are going through an experience or a recollection. We can 
hardly venture to suppose that what in this journal we said in 
1866 can be recalled by the most courteous reader in 1867. But 
we had occasion on the 24th of March, 1866, to make some ob- 
servations under the title ‘“‘ Mr. GLapstone at the Helm”; and 
that article was followed by another, as soon afterwards as on the 
7th April, 1866, entitled, “The Minister on the Stump.” At 
this present moment of March 23rd, 1867, the remembrance 
of those two articles throws us into precisely that same per- 
plexity and uncertainty as to the identity or dualism of all 
things, doubling one against the other, and repeating them- 
selves in perpetual cycle, which occurs in that riddle of mental 
experience which we have spoken of. Last Session began 
with Mr. Grapstoxe in his very best frame of mind. If there 
was a fault about him, it was that he was only too cautious 
and too pretty-behaved ; his suavity was almost insufferably 
cious. We ventured to say that he was as nearly as 
ible dull. We gave him every credit for the severe dis- 
cipline which he had imposed upon himself. It was very 
high art, but it scarcely was the highest—it did not veil 


. itself. His self-restraint inspired awe and admiration, but 


did not win upon our sympathies. It was too austere, too 
heroic, altogether beyond and above the range of genial 
virtues. His painful scrupulousness to avoid offence his per- 
sonal humility, and, in his official character, the solid apathetic 
indifference with which he undertook the introduction of a 
Reform Bill on March 12, which he could hardly have read, 
which he could not have had time to understand, and probably 
only half liked, were the characteristics of the first seven 
weeks of last Session and of his leadership of the House. 
But on asad night all this decent reserve, all this violence 
done to his real nature, disappeared in a moment. Stung by 
the very mild provocation of Lord Rosert Montacu, Mr. 
Guapstone last year, ina wild moment of wrath, lost himself, 
and broke out in an inarticulate yell and shriek of petulance 
and bad taste and savage ill-temper. He delivered himself of 
his famous “ flesh and blood and fellow-Christian” argument 
for universal suffrage. Henceforth he was his old self; he 
never relapsed into civility for the rest of the Session ; and 
there can be no question that the miscarriage of the Whig 
Bill of last year was mainly due to the general bad temper 
and bad management of Mr. GLapstonz. There was, how- 
ever, this to be said for him, that he was often provoked. His 
enemies knew his weakness, and, aware of his sensitiveness, 
plied the noble animal with many a little playful stimulant. 
It is not a generous nor a noble feeling which takes advan- 
tage of any man’s defects of temper or character or tendencies 
to evil, and plays upon his weaknesses. But it is a recognised 
party strategy. The Opposition of last Session found it neces- 
sary to show that they were right in saying that Mr. Guap- 
STONE never could lead the House of Commons. And as nearly 
as possible the history of the Session showed that they had 
about made good their assertion of his incapacity. The thing 
that was is. Mr. Giapsrone of last year reproduces himself 
to the minutest detail in Mr. Giapstone of this year. 

We now tum to the present Session. The Vacation had 
done its recruiting and restorative work. Ausonian climes, 
leisure, learned loitering on the great historical sites and 
scenes, had soothed the shattered and displaced statesman’s 
nerves and temper. He came back clothed and in his right 
mind, All sorts of solicitations had been offered to him. But 
Mr. Giapstong, at the opening of Parliament and for several 
weeks, ‘went on his way calm, self-possessed, dignified, and 
patriotic. Not only did he not offer any factious opposition 
to the Government, but he did not insu’t the Ministers 
with any profession of high-handed or contemptuous pa- 


tronage. mit bay Se heart seemed to revive. Once more, 
and for about the twentieth time, we were all ready to forget 
and forgive the unpleasant past. Mr. Giapstone’s splendid 
talents, his sincerity, his many noble qualities, were all remem- 
bered, and even exaggerated by the feeling that we had just 
lost, and were just recovering, all confidence in him. He had 
thrown off his worse self; he stood out once more the man of 
the future, the predestined ruler of the country, the sage, the 
patriot, the statesman, as well as the orator. Omnes omnia bona 
dicere. The Administration had contrived, by the most 
elaborate and artistic series of blunders and mismanage- 
ments, to alienate, not only public confidence, but private 
loyalty. Mr. Giapstone had but simply to do nothing—only 
just to assume for one more short week, even if he had lost 
the conviction of its propriety, the policy of reserve and 
dignity, and he might have ruled this country, we will not 
say for how many years. His Nemesis had been worked 
out for him; his foes had built up a foundation for his 
political throne, sure and stable. Only to have simulated 
moderation was certain victory. He had not closed with 
Mr. Beates; he had apparently thrown off the fascinations of 
Mr. Bricut. He stood free, and with the confidence of a 
great party which was only anxious to consolidate itself and to 
accept him—not as before, as a necessity, but now as a matter 
of loyalty and choice. But this was not to be. The history 
of 1866 was to be repeated in 1867. The chances of last 
year had been fooled away; the certainties of this year had 
now to bé sacrificed. The helve must follow the hatchet. The 
inevitable law which rules Mr. Guapstone’s life must be 
worked out. On Monday night, and again on Tuesday night, 
he showed that, though he had taken the temperance pledge, 
the time had come for breaking it. And we all know the 
frightful burst of violence which a reformed drunkard displays 
when he gets back to his bottle. Seven weeks of sobriety 
may be settled as Mr. Grapstoye’s stint to candour and 
generosity and self-restraint. And we all know what fol- 
lows upon Lent and Ramadan. Vigils and fasting take it out 
in riot and license. Those two nights of this disastrous week 
have quite made up for the sobriety which lasted through 
February and half March. In his criticisms on the Reform 
Bill—even when he was right, as in his objections to the dual 
vote—the Opposition leader committed the indiscretion of 
merging the statesman in the partisan. “Implacable hos- 
“ tility” is the temperate, judicious, and dignified phrase in 
which he thinks it seemly to express disapprobation of an 
objectionable proposal. In the greater part of his speech he 
only shrieked and scolded. So utterly inconsistent was what 
he offered by way of argument, that some of his hearers 
thought it a Tory speech, while others denounced it as more 
factious and perverse than Mr. Bricut. It is useless specu- 
lating on what might be working in Mr. GLapsrone’s mind. 
Pique was perhaps paramount when he surveyed a measure 
which, encumbered with a thousand faults, at least presented 
one clear, definite, and intelligible hatin same or evil 
it may be, but that is not our present point. The author 
or patron of the Reform Bill of 1866 might well be annoyed 
by the clearness which enounced at least the abstract prin- 
ciple of household suffrage. But this feeling that he had 
been outbidden could not justify the small, mean, carping 
tone adopted throughout the Opposition leader’s speech. He 
sneered at the burden and trouble which would be thrown 
upon the compound householder in getting on to the register 
through parochial machinery, quite, but conveniently, for- 
getful that he had last year been willing to encounter the very 
same difficulty when he proposed his lodger franchise. And 
then, totally regardless of anything but his immediate chance 
of getting up a prejudice, he hit away right and left, in the 
very wildness of despair, at every detail of the Bill—the 
statistics, the calculations, and the data—before they were 
produced. Indeed so thoroughly has Mr. GiapstoxE already 
confuted the propriety of his Monday night’s speech that he 
has now asked for information, through a long string of 


minute and intricate inquiries, on the very points which he had ~ 


assumed on Monday, but only for the purpose of carping at. 
When a statesman in Mr. GLapstone’s position condescends to 
such humiliating nonsense as the three-legged jade qualifying 
365 voters, we can only with shame and sorrow confess that 
disappointment and vanity and ill-temper are vices which no 
temporary abstinence can cure. And to have been overdone 
in discretion and good taste and good feeling by Mr. Bernat 
OsporxeE is a punishment for Mr. GLapstoxe—when he once 
more, as he will dc, enters into a better mind—than which we 
can devise none heavier. 
It is of course ccming down with a run to recall the Cnurcs- 
warD debate. Offensive and small as the whole matter was 
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Mr. Guanstone again exhibited the remarkable indiscretion of 
meddling only for the sake of as another phase of 
captious and querulous temper. Restless irritability and 
inperere are qualities dangerous even in a leader of 
political free lances, fatal in a party leader. The House 
of Commons exhibited no great sympathy for Mr. Cuurcu- 
warp, but it had the wit and justice to see that what 
was sauce for the Tory goose was sauce for the Liberal 
gander. Mr. Bentiycx’s amendment was logically unassail- 
able, and Mr. Disracui’s treatment of the Learnam and 
Vanversyt “misfortune” was at least sufficient to the occa- 
sion, and in the truest vein of comedy. Corrupt electionecring 
practices are, and always must be, deserving of censure and 
punishment; yet even bribery may have its ludicrous side 
when, as in this instance, it was made the subject of 
an absurd Parliamentary question. Mr. Giapstonr, how- 
ever, is just now in no vein for comedy. It just now, 
perhaps always, requires a surgical operation to get a joke 
into him. He is in no vein for fooling. He is a great deal 


. too wild and angry to allow a laugh either to himself or to 


anybody else. And so, while everybody for one brief Jull in 
the campaign was inclined to fun, Mr. GLapsToNe puts on 
his most serious and grandest air. He rebukes and lectures 
everybody and all round for levity; he will neither smile 
himself nor allow others to chuckle. This would be all very 
well were it not unmistakably silly. We hardly know how 
to account for it. Is it, as in the case of Io, that the estrum 
is irresistible? Is it the east wind? Or is it only indigestion? 
His friends—and Mr. Giapstone will always have friends— 
must be praying for the discovery of some moral CockLr’s 
Pills before the present Session gets much older. Yet more, 
it seems almost impossible that the Ministry should get 
through the quagmire which they have made for themselves; 
if they do, they will owe their escape to Mr. GLapstonr’s 
temper. The astonishing indiscretion, and worse than indis- 
cretion, from which, within the last forty-eight hours, he has 
been barely saved by the remonstrances of the wiser and 
more reasonable section of his party, would have been neither 
forgotten nor forgiven by the country had it been actually 
consummated. It seems incredible that, after all the Oppo- 
sition leader’s professions of moderation, and freedom trom 
party feeling, and disinterested solicitude to assist the Ministry 
in settling the Reform question within the limits of the present 
Session, he should have been willing, as he intimated at the 
meeting at his own house of last Thursday, to take the re- 
sponsibility of moving the rejection of the Government Bill 
on the second reading. 


THE LAW OF MURDER. 


R. WALPOLE'’S Bill for the amendment of the law of 
murder appears to us to be quite as bad as the one which 
was rejected last year, and to be likely, if it passes, not only to 
produce every sort of confusion, but to waste an opportunity of 
roducing for once a really theughtfal and scientific piece of legis- 
tion on the subject. In order to establish these propositions, we 
will first examine the provisions of the Bill in connexion with the 
existing law, and then discuss the proper mode of dealing with 
the subject. 

The sections of the Bill which we propose to examine are the 
rd, which is divided into six subsections; the 5th, the 6th, and 

the 7th. The 3rd section restricts the infliction of the punish- 
ment of death to five classes of murders, All murders which do 
not fall within one or other of these five classes are to be punish- 
able with penal servitude for life, or for not less than seven years. 
The punishment of death is to be inflicted if the jury find that the 
person accused committed the crime— 

1. With a deliberate intention to kill, or to do some grievous 
bodily harm to, the person killed ; or to kill, or todo some grievous 
bodily harm to, some other person. 

2. With a view to, and in or immediately before or imme- 
diately after, the commission by himself of any of the following 
felonies (that is to say), of rape, burglary, robbery, piracy, or the 
felony of unlawfully and maliciously setting fire to any dwelling- 
house, any person being therein, 

3. For the purpose of thereby enabling himself or any other 
erson to commit murder, or any of the above-mentioned 
felonies. 

4- In the act of eseape from, or for the purpose of thereb 
enabling himself or amy other person to escape from or avoid, 
lawful arrest or detainer, immediately after he or such other person 

has committed or attempted to commit murder, or any of the above- 
nientioned felonies, 

5. If the jury find that he murdered a constablé or other peace- 
officer, acting in the discharge of his duty. 

This is certainly less clumsy tlian the Bill oi last year. It does 
not in terms institute a crime called murder in the second degree, 
differing from aggravated manslaughter only in name; but in sub- 
stance the result is the same, inasmuch as ‘the five classes of 


murder punishable with death will practically form a crime of 
the first degree, whilst all other murders will differ from man- 
slaughter only in the fact that they will be liable to a minimum 
— of seven years’ penal servitude. Why should this be? 

inimum punishments are proved by universal experience to be 
so objectionable that there is, we believe, only one case known to 
the law in which they are still retained, and in that one case (to 
which we need not refer more specifically) the measure is justi- 
fied by the circumstance that crime is one which scareely 
admits of either aggravation or palliation. In the case of murders 
which do not fall within the exceptional classes, there is room 
for almost endless shades of guilt, and why should they all be sub- 
jected to so severe a minimum punishment as seven years’ penal 
servitude ? By the present law, a man who shoots at a hen with 
intent to steal it, po kills a man accidentally, commits murder, 
and may be punished with death. Under Mr. Walpole’s Bill he 
will still be a murderer, and must be punished by seven years’ 
penal servitude at least. This mitigation of an old iniquity isa 
sort of ratification of it. Cure a creaking door or let it alone, 
but do not go to great trouble to get it to creak a little less loudly, 
We are aware that some of the judges have begun to nibble at 
the doctrine in question, and to try to explain it away (see R, v, 
Horsey, 3 F. and F. 287—a legal apocrypha rather better than 
Bel and the Dragon, but not much) ; but the greatest authority on 
the subject staunchly upholds and expressly vindicates the old 
rule (1 £ussell on Crimes, by Greaves, 741, ed. 1865). The fact 
is that murders which do not fall within the five exceptions 
enumerated are either acts which ought not to be regarded as 
murders at all, but to be treated as manslaughters, or else acts 
quite as bad as the crimes which do fall within the terms of the 
exceptions. 

We will now consider these excepted cases in detail. The first 
class of persons who are to be punished with death are those with 
regard to whom the jury find that they committed the crime 
“with a deliberate intention to kill, or do some grievous bodily 
harm to, the person killed; or to kill, or do some grievous 
bodily harm to, some other person.” It is to be hoped that, 
if Colonel Nelson is eonvieted of the murder of Mr. Gordon, 
this provision will not be in force, for if so he would clearly 
fall within it; nor is his an isolated case. A deliberate 
intention to kill, or to do grievous bodily harm, is by no means 
conelusive proof of deep moral delinquency. Colonel Nelson’s 
case (if his act was criminal at all) is typical of the whole 
class of cases in which death is deliberately caused by persons 
who believe erroneously, but in good faith, that they have a 


right to cause it. Ifwe are to remodel the law of murder, they | 


are not a class whom any one would deliberately pick out for 
severe punishment, The same may be said of murders by consent. 
A. helps B, to commit suicide. A man kills a person who is already 
in the agoties of hydrophobia, in order to ‘cate his torments, 
perhaps at his earnest entreaty in a momentary lull of the disease. 
A nurse, in compliance with a superstition that people dying on 
Christmas-day are saved, hastens the death of a dying man. 

all these cases there is a deliberate intention to take away life, but 
none of them are murders of the worst class. The fact is that it 
is not the deliberation of the act, but the malignity of the motive 
for killing, which eonstitutes the moral guilt of deliberate homicide, 
and this is overlooked by the exception in question. 

It is further provided, by the same exception, that a deliberate 
intention to do some grievous bodily harm shall be put upon 
a level with a deliberate intention to kill. Why stop here? 
Suppose a man deliberately intends to do some injury not 
amounting to grievous bodily harm, yet to his knowledge 
likely to kill, and which in point of fact does kill, why is he 
to be less severely punished than if he deliberately meant to do 
grievous bodily harm? A nurse roughly snatches away a sick 
man’s pillow, knowing that the act is likely to cause death, and 
thereby kills him. If this were done with an intention to kill, 
it would no doubt be within the clause under consideration ; but 
suppose it was done from wanton cruelty or selfishness, or from & 
wish to annoy, without a deliberate intention to kill, would not 
the moral guilt of the act be as great as that of firing a gun at a 
man’s leg with mtent, not to kill, but to injure, and thereby 
causing his death? The rule here errs in defect, On the other 
hand, it is easy to put cases where it errs in excess. Many forms 
of grievous bodily harm do not usually cause death. To bite off a 
man’s nose, to break his arm, or to kuock out bis teeth are acts 
which a person might well intend to do without in the least 
degree contemplating his death. Yet under circumstances they 
might cause his death, and if they did, the case would fall within 
the present clause. Surely this is not intended. Again, why 
say a “deliberate intention”? Is not wanton indifference to 
human life equally bad? A man upon some slight occasion fires 
a revolver into a kmot of people, and kills or desperately wounds 
three or four of them. Is he notto be hung because he may suc- 
ceed in persuading a jury that he had no delilerate intention at 
all either to kill or to wound, but merely a wanion, brutal indil- 
ference and recklessness? The result is that cach clause of the 
first exception is founded on a false principle. In dealing with 
the case of intention to cause death, it takes no notice of the 
motive which actuates the person killing. In dealing with the 
intention to cause grievous bedily harm, it takes no notice of the 
relation of the act to the person harmed. In dealing with deli- 
Lerate intention, it omits the case of wanton recklessness. 

The second exception applies to persous committing murder 
“with a view to, or im or immediately before or immediately 
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after, the commission by himself of rape, burglary, robbery, piracy, 
or the felony of unlawfully and m iciously setting fire to any 
dwelling-house, any a being therein.” ‘This exception is 
open to every sort of objection, several of which were pointed out 
in an article which appeared on the subject some weeks ‘back in 
the Pall Mall Gazette. Our mp ane must excuse us if we 
repeat some of his illustrations, which indeed were obvious enough 
to any one who is at all familiar with the subject. In the first 
place, nothing is said as to the means by which the murder is to be 
committed, in order to bring it within the exception. Robbery is 
theft with force, If a robber should kill the person robbed by vio- 
lence altogether unlikely to have such an effect—if (to quote a 
case quoted’by the Pall Mall Gazette) a burglar should frighten an 
old woman to death by throwing a pillow at her—they would be 
liable to be hung. A mere housebreaker—a man who committed 
burglary at eight on a winter's night instead of five on a summer 
morning—might use the most brutal violence to effect his crime, 
without risking his neek. In the next place, the list of crimes is 
capricious in the extreme. ‘There are fouler offences than rape, 
and worse forms of violence than burglary, robbery, or piracy. 
Murder, for instance, wounding with intent, forcible abduction 
of women, laying stones, &c. on railways, are all atrocious 
crimes, and likely to lead to murder. Yet if a man, in com- 
mitting one murder, commits a second (which may easily happen), 
if he had no deliberate intention to kill or do grievous bodily 
harm (which, again, is highly probable), he is not to be liable 
to capital punishment for the second murder. A man lays a stone 
on a railroad and kills twenty people. For this wholesale murder 
he would not under this Bill be liable to capital punishment, 


“unless he had a deliberate intention to kill or do grievous bodil 


harm. If his intention was to do mischief to the Company, an 
his state of mind as to the passengers was one of brutal in- 
difference, he would fall within none of the clauses of this Act. 
Take political crimes. High treason and felonious riots are pretty 
likely to cause murder, and in particular to cause hasty murders 
unaccompanied by a deliberate intention to kill. Are they less 
dangerous or criminal than murders committed by burglars or 
pirates? Look, too, at the case of scuttling a ship to defraud 
underwriters. Suppose the whole crew is drowned, and the 
prisoner says, “ I meant them to escape by the boats.” What is 
to be said of this offence? Lastly, for there must for brevity’s 
sake be an end of these illustrations, what is to.be done with the 
common case of men being armed by night in pursuit of game, to 
the number of three or more? No crime tends to more frequent 
murders. Is it intended that all murders committed in such 
cases, shall be exempt from capital punishment, when there is no 
deliberate intention to kill or do grievous bodily harm, but only 
an intention to resist a lawful sagomhenniog, and that however 
deadly may be the means employed? 

The third exception applies to cases where the crime, is com- 
mitted for the purpose of enebling the criminal or any other person 
to commit, murder or any of the above-mentioned offences. Hence 
arises this singular distinction:—A. is going to murder B.; C. 
stepping forward to prevent him, A. kills C., with no deliberate 
intention of doing so, or of doing him grievous bodily harm. This 
is punishable with death, even if there was no deliberate intention 
to.kill A., because it is a murder committed by a man to enable 
himself to commit murder. If in the course of the murder of 
B., or immediately after he has murdered B., A. murders D., this 
is not punishable with death, if there is no deliberate intention 
to kill or hurt. These are very singular refinements. 

The fourth exception is where the crime is committed in the aet 
of escape from, or for the ag of enabling himself or any other 
person to escape from or avoid, lawful arrest or detainer, after the 
commission of murder or any of the felonies above mentioned. 
This is subject to the same observations as exception two, but a 
single illustration may be given. A gang of traitors, felonious 
rioters, coiners, housebreakers, and one burglar break out of a gaol, 
and kill the officers who resist them. The burglar alone is liable 
to be hanged. 

The last exception is the case of a constable or peace-oflicer 
murdered in the discharge of his duty. Here again the question as 
to how the man is murdered is not considered. A policeman chases 
a pickpocket. The pickpocket trips him up, and breaks his neck. 
He is punishable with death. A traitor, with 500/. reward on his 
head, draws his revolver and shoots dead several soldiers who try 
to arrest him. They are not peace-officers, and as he is neither a 
murderer, ravisher, burglar, robber, pirate, nor burner of a dwel- 
ling-house, his crime is not liable to capital punishment. Is it 
possible to carry boggling and confusion further than this? 

Passing over the 4th section we come to the 5th, which enables 
the judges to record sentence of death in cases of murder. They 
had this power, and occasionally exercised it (though very rarely 
indeed), till it was taken from them by the Criminal Law Con- 
solidation Act. The effect of restoring it would no doubt be 
to mitigate some of the worst consequences which might follow, in 
its absence, from some of the preceding clauses of the Bill. Yet 
surely it is very poor workmanship to go out of your way to make 

_Provisious, and then to try to set them right by giving a 
Sweeping discretion to the judges, If we are to reform at all, 


- surely the right course would be to make a good job of it once for 
- all. If, after all our reforming, we have to entrust the judges with 


& wide discretion, might we not strike out the other clauses of 
the Bill and ¢gontent ourselves with giving them a discretion to 


. Mitigate the severity of the existing law as the occasion requires ? 


This was the proposal of Mr, Justice Willes to the Capital Punish- 


ment Commissioners, and it is entitled to very eareful and 
respectful consideration, It would, in our judgment, be far the 
best course to pursue, if it is to be taken as an admitted or ascer- 
tained fact that our Home Office is incapable of devising a detini- 
tion of murder which will not involve the monstrous absurdities 
which are to be found in profuse abundance both in the Bill of 
Mr. Walpole and in that of Sir George Grey. 

The policy of this will readily be perceived by a little attention to 
the general nature of thelaw of England on this subject. It consists 
of a vast conglomeration of cases, some decided within the last few 
years, others as old as the time of Coke, and even older, They 
in their turn are based upon a ‘variety of loose descriptions of 
the crime of murder which were originally made by unknown per- 
sons who lived between the time of Bracton and that of Coke, 


| and who tried to affix a definite meaning to the word “ murder” by 


making “ malice” an indispensable ingredient of it; whilst they 
defined malice, after the manner of their time, by dividing it into 
various heads, as express and implied—a process about as sensible 
as that of telling a person who wanted to know what a sheep was 
that there were black sheep and white sheep, and also real sheep 
and metaphorical sheep. Omitting, however, minor contributors to 
the great mass of law which has gradually b en produced in various 
ways upon the subject, the principal merit of it may be ascribed 
to four conspicuous sources. Coke, Hale, Foster, and the modern 
judges and reporters are the real authors of the law of murder as it 


| now stands. Coke’s account of the matter is full of idle fiction and 


subtlety, for which he was severely and deservedly criticized by 
Hobbes. He describes malice aforethought as the great criterion 
of murder, and then gives various instances of the particular 
states of mind to which the judges had seen fit to apply that 
particular phrase. Hale, a man of quite a different order of 
mind from Coke, brought the subject into some kind of order, 
and laid the foundation of the theory which has finally prevailed, 
that when a person is killed, murder is the rule, and everything 
else the exception. This made it comparatively easy to follow out 
the theory of the law, though it gave it a character of merciless 
severity which to a certain extent it still retains. Hale’s view 
may be shortly summed up thus—the law of England forbids eve 
man to kill under pain of death, but it allows a person acc 

of killing to show, if he can, certain specific circumstances of ex- 
tenuation or justification, Foster to a considerable extent accepted 
Hale's theory, but tried to make it more humane by enlarging the 
exceptions. ‘Taking up the old phrase “malice aforethought,” 
he laboured with great ingenuity and humanity to make out that. 
the legal and a senses of the word “‘ malice” were much more 
nearly coincident than Coke had supposed, or than Hale had ad- 
mitted, them to be. He lived before the deluge of reports of Crown 
cases overtook mankind; but since his time all the principles ever 
laid down by the judges, or by any individual judge, have been 
collected together with the most praiseworthy diligence, until at 
last a sort of concrete has heen formed out of them of which it is 
no easy matter to give an unprofessional reader any sort of 
notion. If any one wishes to know all that has been and can be 
said about murder, mauslaughter, malice, provocation, and other 
such tepics, let him look at the last edition (1865) of Russell 
on Crimes, and read pp. 667-903, both inclusive. As the book 
is a royal octavo closely printed, this will probably take him 
some considerable time. When, however, he has made his way 
though this surprising labyrinth, he will, we think, tind that in 
reality the matter is oth plainer and shorter than it appears to 
be at either first or second sight. The j s for the most 

are thoroughly practical, sensible men, and what by a judicious 
use and abuse of language, what by overruling this and explaining 
away that, and using words in more or less unnatural senses, they 
have at last reduced the law to a pretty definite state, and one 
which, exceptions excepted, may said to be sensible and 
humane. The 236 ample pages to which we have referred hold 
in suspension a variety of valuable poureie, expressed no doubt 
ina om way, and in technical language, but extremely diffi- 
cult to relorm by legislation unless the reformer has the courage 
to make a clean sweep of the whole existing law, and, whilst using 
the old experience, to translate it into new and untechnical lan- 
guage. It he is not prepared to do this, he had much better let 
it alone. The law of murder is an edifice which might be 
rebuilt, but which it is impossible, or almost impossible, for any one 
to repair who does not live in the house, and know all the ins 
and outs of it. When you have got to deal with words like 
“felony” and “malice,” express and implied, you cannot in- 
terpose exceptions and qualifications without producing end- 
less confusion, as we have already proved in our remarks 
on the second subsection of the third clause of Mr. Walpole’s 
Bill. Lither let the old thing alone, to be gradually 
tinkered and modified by judges who know how to make one 
patch fit in with another, or else consider the subject afresh from 
the beginning, and build up a new structure. If, however, a new 
structure is to be built, Parliament can only order it from com- 
ient persons, and then either accept or reject it as a whole, 
here are probably not ten persons in the House of Commons, and 
not twenty-five in the two Houses, who are in the least degree 
competent to discuss the details of such a matier, or who 
really understand its principles. The taste for the accurate use of 
language, and for patiently and deliberately revolving definitions, 
is a very rare one, and those who have it not will no more appre- 
ciate the views or understand the difficulties of those who have 
it than a man who has no ear for music will enjoy an opera. In 
a different sense from De Quincey’s, murder must be 
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artisticaily before we shall get a -_— good definition of it. Such 
a definition, however, we believe to be attainable by some rellec- 
tion, and we are inclined to think that it actually has been attained 
to a very great degree by the authors of the Indian Penal Code. 

We will conclude this article by a short account of that part 
of the Code which relates to this subject. The whole of it 
is far less generally known than it ought to be, even to lawyers. 
On this, as well as on many other subjects, it might be described 
as being nothing else than the law of England clothed and in its 
right mind. In other words, it embodies the wide practical ex- 
perience and strong common sense which distinguishes English 
law upon this as well as other subjects, its technical excrescences 
being laid aside. 

The Code begins by the enumeration of a variety of general 


- principles, amongst which are numbered a set of what are de- 


scribed as General Exceptions. These general exceptions are rules 
applying to all crimes, and to homicides amongst the rest, point- 
ing out the circumstances under which acts primd facie criminal 
are in fact justifiable. For instance, Art. 76 enacts that nothing 
is an oflence which is done by a person who is—or who by reason 
of a mistake of fact, and not by reason of a mistake in law, in good 
faith believes himself to be—bound by law to doit. There are 
many other exceptions relating to judicial acts—accident, a 
&c. ‘These provide for the cases of justifiable and excusable 
homicide. Subject to them we come to the definition of culpable 
homicide, thus:—“ Whoever causes death by doing an act with 
the intention of causing death, or with the intention of causing 
such —- injury as is likely to cause death, or with the know- 
ledge that he is likely by such act to cause death, commits the 
offence of culpable homicide.” In less accurate words, Intention- 
ally to kill without justification is criminal. After some explana- 
tions as to what is a “ causing,” we come to murder, which is a 
species of culpable homicide. Murder is culpable homicide when 
the act by which the death is caused is done with one of the four 
following intentions :— 

1. The intention of causing death. 

z. The intention of causing such bodily injury as the offender 
knows to be likely to cause the death of the person to whom the 
death is caused. 

3. The intention of causing a bodily injury to a person sutti- 
cient, in the ordinary course of nature, to cause death. 

4. If the person committing the act knows that it is so immi- 
nently dangerous that it must in all probability cause death, or 
such bodily injury as is likely to cause death, and commits such 
act without any excuse for incurring the risk of causing death or 
such injury as aforesaid. 

This, however, is qualified by five exceptions, Culpable 
homicide is not murder in the following cases :— 

1. If the offender, whilst deprived of self-control by grave and 
sudden provocation, causes the death of the person who gave the 
provocation, or causes the death of any other person by mistake or 
accident ; 

But (1) wong provocation must not be sought or voluntarily pro- 

voked. 


(z) It must not be given by anything done in obedience to 
the law, or by a public servant in the lawful exercise of his 
powers. 

(3) Nor by anything done in the lawful exercise of the 
right of self-defence. 

2. If the offender, in the exercise in good faith of the right of 

rivate defence of person or property, exceeds the power given to 
fim by law, and causes the death of the person against whom he is 
exercising such right of self-defence without premeditation. 

3. If the offender, being a public servant, or aiding a public 
servant, acting for the advancement of public justice, exceeds the 
powers given to him by law, and causes death by doing an act 
which he in good faith believes to be lawful and necessary for the 
due discharge of his duty as such public servant, and without 
ill-will towards the person whose death is caused. 

. If it is committed without premeditation in a sudden fight, 
or in the heat of passion upon a sudden quarrel, and without the 
offender's having taken undue advantage or acted in a cruel or 
unusual manner. 

5. When the person whose death is caused, being above the 
age of eighteen years, suffers death, or takes the risk of death, with 
his own consent. 

Murder is punished with death, or transportation for life, at the 


* discretion of the court. 


Any one who will study this definition, and it is well worth 
while to do so, will see what is meant by careful legislation. 
There is not a single word in any part of it which is ambiguous, 
technical, or indistinct, except where things in themselves indefinite 
=“ grave and sudden provocation,” “ sudden quarrel,” “cruel and 
unusual” conduct—are referred to, There is not a word about 
malice, express or implied, or about felony, or about murders com- 
niitted in connexion with this crime or that, and yet it covers the 
whole of the ground. Let us take a few cases—Colonel Nelson’s 


- for example. J’irst of all, his act was clearly culpable homicide, 


unless (which is a question of law) it fell under the general 
exception which protects judicial acts; for it was an act done 
with the intention of causing death. Therefore it was murder, 
unless it is brought (as no doubt it would be) within the third 
exception as an act done by a public servant in excess of his 
powers, which he in good faith believed to be lawful and neces- 


sary. On the whole, therefore, the act is to be classified as being 


ray ye homicide if not justifiable, which is just what it ought 
to be. Take another case reported in the papers the other y. 
A man named Wager beat and kicked his wife till she threw 
herself into a pond, either to avoid his fury, or in despair, or in g 
state of unconsciousness produced by his violence. The fourth in- 
tention hits the crime exactly. Wager did an act so imminent} 
dangerous that he knew (or, what is the same thing, ought to have 
known) that it must in all probability cause death, and it did cause 
death; hence he committed murder. The best test, however 
which can be ap lied is a comparison of Mr. Walpole’s own Bill 
with the definition in question, All the objections which we 
pointed out as attendant on the use of the words “ deliberate in- 
tention to kill” and “grievous bodily harm” are removed by the 
Indian definition, The question of, consent, and the question of 
bond fide excess by a public officer, are dealt with by express 
enactment. The case of wanton indifference to human life falls 
under the fourth of the murderous intents. Acts of a dangerous 
character to particular persons or under particular circumstances 
are dealt with by the second and fourth, under which it is equall 
impossible for a man to escape because the harm by which dea' 
was caused was grievous 7 in relation to the person harmed, and 
not absolutely; or to suffer the extreme penalty although the 
grievous harm would not in the common course of nature have 
caused death. The case of amiable though mistaken motives (kil- 
sn. man labouring under hydrophobia) is certainly omitted, but 
perhaps it was as well to omit it. The awkward and technical 
rules about murder committed in connexion with other crimes— 
utterly unconnected as they are with the moral elements of the 
offence, and liable, as we have shown, to endless cavils—are 
rendered useless by the provisions of the Indian Code, which 
broadly amount to this, that if an intention to kill, or a 
wanton indifference to human life, is indicated by the circum- 
stances of the case, the act shall in all cases be murder; and if not, 
not, —— this is better than the clumsy and arbitrary legisla- 
tion to which we have already referred. It a burglar accidentally 
kills a person in the course of his burglary, surely the pro 
course is to punish him separately for the two separate ac’ But 
it is most unjust to allow the one to reflect a technical criminality 
upon the other, 


LEISURE. 


HE cultivation of leisure as an art seems to be in danger of 

dying out amongst us, not so much for want of appreciation 
of its value, which in theory at least we are more likely to ex- 
aggerate than to under-estimate, but for want of its being generally 
recognised as an art which comes, not by nature, but by practice. 
Busy people are apt to think that you have only to take away 
business, and what remains will be leisure. But daily experience 
shows that this is by no means the case. Life is composed of an 
elastio material, pf wherever a solid piece of business 1s removed, 
there the surrounding atmosphere of trifles rushes in as certainly 
as the air into a bottle when you pour out its contents. If you 
wish to exhaust the air from any given spot, you must e 
it in a vessel of texture as firm, and as carefully secured, as 
can be required for the protection of the most precious and 
delicate substance; and most people have to guard an hour's 
leisure’ by as strong a barrier of resolution and precaution as 
can be needed for hours of study or business. Indeed hours 
of business and study in a measure themselves, but 
leisure has no natural protector nn sleep, which robs it, 
in exchange, of half its charms and its individuality. You 
can no more calculate upon finding the ion of leisure 
in connexion with a life of small moment to the outer world, 
than upon its being a necessary accompaniment of great and im- 
portant occupations; indeed the latter would be the safer pre- 
sumption of the two. The power of entirely laying aside business 
and marking off intervals of complete relaxation is, like the power 
of taking sleep at will, connected both as cause and effect with 
great powers of working hard. It is most severely tried by a life 
without necessary occupations. In such a life there are no nat 
barriers to stem the tide of trivial interruptions and distractions, 
from within and from without, which are as great a hindrance to 
leisure as to business. A man whose life is spent in conducting 
affairs of large national importance will often sit for an hour 
talking, with a perfectly em a mind, upon some trivial 
matter of domestic interest; while a lady who lives upon her 
sofa, and has no creature dependent upon her, will tell you 
that she has waited week after week for leisure to answer & 
note. And this is not necessarily either a false pretence or & 
morbid fancy. It is a form of weakness. Method no doubt 
facilitates the closer packing of the hours, and the quality of their 
contents will vary according to each person’s mental calibre; but 
the quantity, whether of business or leisure, which can be com- 
pressed into them — chiefly on nervous energy: People 
who have but a small or an intermittent supply of this have 
really a smaller quantity of life than others, whatever may be the 
space over which it is spread; and the more brains and method 
they have, the more clearly will they recognise the mains 
increasing (beyond a certain point) the quantity of their activity 
within any given time without injury, not only to its quality, but 
in the long run to the actual amount accomplished. They abso- 
lutely require vacant intervals in which to allow for the replenish- 
ing of their stock of energy. Their hours of activity are like bits 
of china, which must be packed separately in a great deal of hay 
or wadding; and their hours of leisure are like some kinds of 
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plants, which will not blossom freely unless set in plenty of space 
and in a rich light soil. 

These assertions of course imply a distinction, which will be 
readily admitted, between leisure and mere inaction. _Indeed the 
difference between business and leisure is not really either in the 
nature or the amount of the things done, but in the pace at which 
they are done, and in the manner of doing them. The most 
important transactions may be carried on in a leisurely manner, 
i those studies which are supposed to be par excellence the 
employment of leisure hours may be converted (by an ——— 
examination for instance) into business of the most pressing an 
arduous kind. Leisure corresponds, not to emptiness, but to 

jousness; it is opposed, not to quantity, but to crowding 
of affairs; and as the largest room conveys no impression of 
jousness, except by means of the proportion between it and 

e furniture and other things which it contains, so the greatest 
quantity of spare time gives no sense of leisure until it is occu- 
pied by some pursuit for which it affords ample opportunity. 

The perfection of leisure, that state of things in which an 
pursuit expands to its fullest beauty and pertection, depends 
upon three conditions. ‘The first and most obvious is such 
Reutinns of time for the pursuit in hand as shall leave no 
temptation even to hurry over, much, less actually to abridge 
or omit, any of its details. For this reason we rarely enjoy the 
true flavour of leisure when engaged in the serious cultivation of 
any science or art. The feeling which such serious aims tend to 
produce is that “ art is long and life is short,” and this is the very 
opposite feeling to that of a mind really at leisure. The very 
essence of leisure is a luxurious sense of a boundless super- 
abundance of time. It is the sense of the infinity of time as 
opposed to the sense of the infinity of the objects of knowledge 
or pursuit. And this will naturally be enhanced by occupation in 
employments limited enough to be not only calmly carried on, 
but calmly and fully completed. In any art, however, it is possible 
(and where perfection is manifestly unattainable it may be easy) 
so to limit one’s aims as to exchange the eagerness of aspiration 
for a leisurely pursuit. And although the active prosecution of 
such studies may be generally incompatible with perfect leisure 

et their effect on the mind, and the tastes which they foster an 
stimulate, are highly favourable to its enjoyment. The second 
condition necessary to the perfection of leisure is that the 
matier upon which it is spent be regarded, not as a means, but 
as an That state of mind in which the book, the musical 

formance, the walk in the country, or the conversation with a 
friend, or whatever else may be the occupation of the hour, is read, 
listened to, or gone through, for the sake of an ulterior object, is 
not true leisure. As a certain singleness of effect is necessary to 
the perfection of any work of art, so singleness of interest is neces- 

to the perfection of leisure. It is quite as certain that what 
is done as a means to an end will be always liable to be sacrificed, 
or at least curtailed, for the sake of that end, as it is that what is 
done in too short a time will be done in a hurry. And no hours 
deserve the name of leisure of which the contents are in any way, 
or for any purpose, cramped or curtailed. And besides this, the 
mere strain upon the mind of any ulterior aim, the mere fact of the 
complication of feeling which it introduces, destroys the play and 

om and beauty of real leisure. And this brings us to the 
third condition of which we have spoken—namely, that the mind 
itself be ata certain happily pitched degree of tension, neither 
overstrained nor relaxed, bur elastic, ready to vibrate to every 
breath of pleasure, of association, of emotion—not pre-occupied so 
as to be insensible to suggestions from without, nor indolent so as 
to be unready to respond te them. Such elasticity implies a 
healthy state of mind, and a due supply of nervous energy. This 
accounts for the curious contrast, to which we have already re- 
ferred, between the faculty of being at leisure which is often seen 
in busy people, and the very common want of it in those who have 
nothing todo. ‘Too little work is as fatal as too much to that 
lightness and —— of spirit which are needed for the conversion 
of spare time into hours of leisure worthy to be so called. And 
the same fact affords a fairly good, if not quite a certain, test of 
the way in which health is being affected by hard work. A man 
can scarcely be very seriously overworked who is able keenly to 
enjoy a holiday. 

Leisure is not only, when thus obtained in perfection, a state of 
extreme enjoyment, but it is a necessary condition of certain 
graces and charms of mind, or at least of their fullest development. 
One of these is the love of beauty in all its forms, from the culti- 
vation of art (or rather that part of the cultivation of art which 
depends upon sensibility to beauty) down to the most evanescent 
graces of manner and the observance of delicate fitness in the 
smallest details of every-day life. Life can nevér be made 
beautiful while it is being got through in a hurry, although the 
hurry which leaves no room for beauty in its details may be a 

lendid sacrifice to a worthier object than mere beauty of detail. 
he price may be well worth paying, but it should not for that 
Teason be ignored. Another gift, the exercise of which in perfection 
depends upon leisure, is sympathy. This faculty can never reach 
its greatest degree, either of intensity or de icacy, in a pre- 
occupied mind, and any degree of hurry is apt to be fatal to its 
manifestation. It requires a degree of hardiness verging u 
insensibility to go on pouring out your griefs to a friend he, 
while restrained by kindness or civility from interrupting you, 
18 yet unable to resist occasional glances at the clock. It is not 
much more comforting when the uppermost layer of genuine 
sympathy in your friend’s mind fails to conceal from you the fact 


that you are heard with constrained or imperfect attention. And 
it is equaliy obvious how unfavourable to sympathy are both 
fatigued and indolent states of mind. The sympathy which is 
really healing is that which is given with such a prodigality of 
time, such a singleness of interest, and such an elasticity of mind 
- we have already described as the necessary conditions of 
eisure. 

For these and similar reasons, people who, by reason either of 
their wealth or their sex, are at leisure to fix the amount of their own 
activity, would do well to remember what they throw away when 
they suffer themselves to be drawn into the general tide of hurry 
which carries away all who do not resolutely set bounds to it. 
They throw away the power of cultivating flowers and fruits, 
which will not grow except in the rich soil of leisure fed upon 
activity. And these fruits and flowers of leisure in return nourish 
and stimulate the activity which prepares the soil for them. The 
sense of beauty and the sympathetic insight which flourish in in- 
tervals of leisure are among the strongest incentives to active 
work in self-culture, and for the comfort and help of others. 
Activity which never relaxes sufficiently to allow time for a calm 
and more or less passive contemplation of life as a whole, is apt to 
degenerate into mere hand-to-mouth fussiness or drudgery, and 
can be justified only by necessity. And the very repose of leisure 
is by no means a purely selfish enjoyment. It is one of the most 
communicable, nay contagious, of pleasures. There are people 
whose company is as restful as sleep, in whose presence h 
seems like a bad dream when it is past, and whom one leaves wit! 
a sense of refreshment and renewed energy such as is produced by 
a good night’s rest. To afford such retreshment to others may 
often be turning time to better account than to crowd it with self- 
chosen business. 

The means of cultivating this art of leisure are obvious, but not 
very easy. ‘The first, of course, is to cut one’s coat according to 
one’s cloth—to undertake neither too much nor too little. But to 
take the measure of one’s strength, or income, or abilities is a task 
in which few people entirely succeed. Neither is it easy to count 
the cost of any proposed undertaking. Yet both must be done in 
order to make both ends meet, whether in time or money. Most of 
us know too well how hard a thing that is to accomplish. Still 
forethought and determination may do much in providing against 
hurry, and luck will do something in affording intervals of leisure. 
As a security against preoccupation of mind, a strenuous habit of 
forgetting, a severe determination to dismiss what is done with, 
are needed, and great things may be accomplished in this direc- 
tion with practice. But when the hours have been reclaimed from 
hurry, and swept clear of preoccupation, only the autward form of 
leisure is secured ; it is reserved tor that elasticity of mind which 
is perhaps hardly attainable by any direct effort to give it life and 
value. This crowning felicity, if not bestowed by nature, must be 
won, if at all, in other fields. It is not every one who can obtain 
even the materials of leisure; it is a bad sign when those who 
have it do not enjoy it; and it is surely 7 when those who 
are capable of enjoying it, and of transmitting that enjoyment to 
others, make no effort to secure it. 


ORIGINALITY. 


COMPLAINT is often heard at the present day, from the 
mouths of literary critics, that there is little or no originality 
in the world of letters. Poets especially are accused of having 
nothing to say that has not been better said before, and of serv- 
ing up over and over again the bake-meats of past times. The 
accusation is by no means confined to the case of poets. It is laid 
with less justice at the door of almost every school. Philoso- 
phers and historians, novelists and theologians, sculptors and 
painters, are all included in the same sweeping disparagement ; 
and the ingenious analysts who dissect the current works of 
the age believe themselves able, in many cases, to pronounce upon 
the parentage and origin of the several ideas of which each work 
is com . And some cynical people carry their disbelief in 
novelties so far as to assert, not merely that originality is rare, but 
that it is almost impossible. The materials on which poetry in 
particular depends are, they say, limited, and cannot be multiplied 
indefinitely. The number, they think, of human passions is, after 
all, not so great; and the situations to which their play gives 
rise are to counted on the fingers. Love returned and love 
unrequited, jealousy and anger, pride and avarice, selfishness and 
generosity, go far to make up the tale. There is less variety in 
human nature than there is in landscape scenery; and one 
impetuous lover, except for the difference in the colour of his 
hair or the circumstances in the midst of which he is placed, 
is very like another. Every faithless beauty is only an in- 
appreciable variation upon Helen or Clytemnestra; all dis- 
appointed passion may borrow its language from Sappho, and after 
the narrative of Dido and Aineas every anecdote of seduction and 
treachery must be expected to be monotonous. Othello and I 
Romeo and Juliet, make modern pictures of revenge saupialan.onh 
romantic affection dull and tame. Plautus and Terence are an 
epitome of all men and women ever since, only that the dresses 
and manners are archaic and antiquated ; and there is nothing new 
in the world except perhaps the costumes of its inhabitants. Such 
critics are not therefore surprised at a want of originality, any more 
than they are surprised at the emptying of a mine whose treasures 
have already been dug up and used. 
In discussing such a question it is desirable to be quite sure about 
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the precise significance of words which one is employing con- 
stantly and freely, and “originality” is a term frequently bandied 
to and fro, but not altogether satisfactorily defined. Perhaps there 
is a little confusion of thought observable in the manner in which 
ft is used. Occasionally it is applied to the mind of the producer ; 
at other times to the literary result which he produces. In 
common parlance the result in both cases is treated as if it were 
identical, and a writer is condemned as unoriginal whose creations 
remind us of what we have seen before. ‘'o assume that the 
objective and subjective meanings of the epithet are of necessity 
indistinguishable is, however, a real error. It is possible to 
conceive of cases in which the distinction would become so plain 
as to attract the notice of the most superficial minds. The 
point of view from which we judge a book is not, properly 
speaking, the same as that from which we judge its author. 
There may be nothing fresh in the one, while there may be 
a great deal of freshness and genius in the other. The in- 
stance, for example, may be put of two equally powerful 
intellects striking, by an independent effort, upon the same 
idea. The circumstance is improbable, but its occurrence is not 
unknown; and even an imaginary case, however exceptional, 
is sufficient to illustrate the antiquity of our use of the word 
“original.” To the public at large, and for all practical purposes, 
the one discovery is a mere echo and repetition of theother. The 
intellectual product sent into the market has been seen there be- 
fore. Its value to the maker may be considerable, and the credit 
it reflects on his ingenuity unsurpassed ; but its value in exchange 
is modified by the tact that it is not a novelty in itself. Original 
gerius thus seems not to have produced an original or new 
effect. The illustration, though borrowed from the case of an 
extreme coincidence, may be useful to reflect light on our 
ordinary and common criticisms. The truth is that it is unjust 
and hopeless to measure an author's intellectual power by the 
freshness of the impression which the article he manufactures 
makes upon an educated public. Threadbare topics, old and 
worn situations, well-known incidents, and familiar passions 
may be the sole material upon which genius has to work, and 
though the hand of a master can, under these adverse condi- 
tions, seldom fail to make itself felt, it is not felt in proportion to 
his real greatness. An angel cannot make a commonplace divine, 
and powers equal to those of a Milton or a Shakspeare may in 
theory be wasted every day for want of a vacant theme. Aga- 
memmon, the poet hints, would have perished in obseurity 
but for an immortalizing Homer; and the converse is not 
less true, that many an embryo Homer may have never come 
to maturity for want of an inspiring Agamemnon. In the 
narrower sense of originality, it must be admitted that there 
is some monotony in the effect produced by many of the 
literary efforts of modern times. The monotony no doubt may be 
overrated, There has been a vast amount of life and of variety in 
the literature both of England and of other couttries in the last 
cighty years, No one, for example, can maintain that Mr. Car- 
lyle’s books, apart from any question of Mr. Carlyle’s genius, are 
not in themselves novel and startling. Society has not been ac- 
customed to have such writings presented to it, and was partly 
charmed, and still more astonished and confounded, when it saw 
them first. What is true of Mr. Carlyle is true in a less degree of 
others. The method in which history has been treated by 
Niehbuhr, Grote, Buckle, and Macaulay—to take four widely 
dissimilar instances—has nothing trite or effete abont it. Passing 
from history to romance we find, again, that in the novel a new 
class of works has risen into existence, marked by immense 
vigour and full of living interest. They are indicative of a 
peculiar kind of mental power, which is neither wholly imagi- 
nation nor wholly observation, but something half way between 
the two. There is nothing monotonous about Sir Walter Scott, 
or Balzac, cr Mr. Thackeray, or Mr. Dickens. It is not, however, 
in such a description of literature that poverty of invention would 
naturally show itself. Novels are not, as we have said, made up 
of mere imagination. They are mainly composed of description, 
though humour and imagination exercise an important influence 
ante the selection and arrangement of such incidents from daily 
ife and of such types of contemporary manners as the artist 
determines to portray. If poverty of invention is really a disease 
with which the age is stricken, we should rather lool: to find its 
traces in the species of literature which depends more directly 
upon imaginative foree. And when we turn to poetry, there does 
seem to be some ground for the assertion that original thought is 
on the wane. Novsacred poem of a modern date bears marks of 
the strength and sublimity that attract us in Milton. Shakspeare 
of course may be treated as a phenomenon with whom it 
is unfair to contrast the luminaries of any single generation. But 
independently of Shakspeare the earlier English drama has no 
modern rival. The lyric contemporaries of whom we are justly 
proud emulate their predecessors both in melody of verse and 
purity of sentiment, but are not their superiors in power. Even 
in comedy we have not of late years equalled Sheridan, any more 
ual of Moliére. Meanwhile the 
massiof the poetry writers of the day are infected by an epi- 
demic plague of imitation. They display their talents chiefly in 
— the rhythms, the sentiments, and the mannerisms of 
others. ‘They are always exploring Parnassus to pick up what 
bygone explorers have left behind, but they cannot be said to 
plant the sacred hill with any fresh laurels of their own. 
Yet when ail is said that can be said upon this head, the import- 
ance of the distinction that we have méntioned between originality 
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in the workman and originality in the work seems necessary to 
remembered. If we are to fix nA attention upon the latter alone, ine 
charge that has been made against modern poetical literature would 
seem capable of application to nine-tenths of the whole poetical 
literature of the world. There have been few poets who have not laid 
themselves open to it. We talk of Moliére, but Molidre is only 
Plautus in a lrench court-mask. His humour, his plots, his cha- 
racters shine with avery borrowed light. We praise the English 
dramatists, but without the classical drama the English drama 
would never have existed, at all events in its present shape. No 
poet is fuller of plagiarisms, or, to use a more polite expression, of 
adaptations, than Milton, Without the shepherds of ‘Theocritus, 
and of his imitator Virgil, the pastoral romances of Europe and of 
the Elizabethan era would have been unknown. Pope owes his 
form, and something of his raciness, to Ovid, to Horace, and to 
Juvenal. And, however far back we carry the investigation, the 
same result strikes us everywhere. Mr. Macaulay's schoolboy 
could point out the obvious sources from which Roman literature 
itself came, The most original of Latin poets are usually thought 
to be Lucretius and Catullus. The more we study either, the 
more plain it is that both are an echo of something still more 
ancient. Lucretius is a phase of Greco-Roman thought turned 
into verse, and modelled certainly on a foreign model. Catullus 
is Greek all over; some piece of Greek painting, poetry, or 
neca i 


sculpture preserving itself almost in every line. is 
no more the producer of novelties than Racine. Virgil and 
Horace pride themselves, not on having invented, but on 


having transplanted from elsewhere the thoughts for which they 
have been famous. Thus the golden chain of imitators has 
no end and no beginning. Go back as far as we may, we find 
scholars and students, and not teachers or originators. The very 
artists whom we regard as pre-eniinently classical seem, when we 
touch them, to be only a composite rechauffé of certain artists still. 
It is on this account that a large library appears, when we dive into 
it, to be made up of mere collections. One primitive thought ma 
be discovered running through centuries of commentators 
reproducers. Literature consists rather of the learning than of the 
inventions of the past; and the end of all research lands the student 
in the natural conviction that most things which have been well 
said were said very long ago, and have been repeated with varied 
suecess ever since, in t of volumes hid away in the dust 
of a hundred shelves. 


Great men are, however, more original, as a rule, than the bocks 
they write ; and the term “ originality” comes to mean somethi 
intelligible when we begin to apply it to authors themselves, It 
signifies, in this case, a power of originating or creating, and is only 
another word for genius. How far one may be misled by con- 
founding originality in an author with novelty of effeet in his 
works will be understood at once when we consider that one of 
the commonest and rudest shapes which genius takes is the facul 
of imitation. ‘This is apparent in the ease of children, and it is 
equally apparent in the ease of literary genius. Original form is 
the last achievement of a writer, and a man of force and energy 
often begins by borrowing his form from other models, and 
by compelling his thoughts to flow in a groove that he finds already 
made. \Gilton, one of the first of imaginative poets, is an instance of 
this. He started with the purest reproduction of the classics, 
and was a copyist before he became an “inventor” of thoughts or 
of harmonies. He imitated Latin, he imitated Italian, he imitated 
Greek, and finally he grew to his full stature and invented 
English. The ereative faculty and the imitation are indeed very 
near akin to one another, and the latter ripens often into the 
former. The ancient philosopher who said that all poetry was 
imitation really meant that it was what we should call a creative 
art. To reproduce is to produce again. The process is the same, 
provided that it is carried out with equal energy ; and vigour does 
not cease to be vigour merely because it starts upon a beaten track, 
Tt may show itself, for example, in asin red what other Lae 
have thought, quite as much as in thinking out some no 
itself. Method, accordingly, is universally admitted to be one 
mark of mental vigour. The power of generalizing which is 
wanted for an historian or metaphysi¢ian is not much more than 
intelligent system ; and a habit of attempting to classify phenomena 
ends usually in a faculty of perceiving laws or principles. It is 
obvious, moreover, that the power of arranging is a step towards 
that of rearranging thoughts. It is through method that in- 
ventions are made, both in science and literature and phi+ 
losophy. When.a man has once marshalled his ideas clearly, 
every additional idea he picks up is not merely another 
added to the bucket, but a fresh point of view gained. . 
is in the condition of a general who has gained, not a new 
recruit, but a new position. And if method is of all this 
importance, it is clear that the essence of genius is force rather 
than novelty. The best view of originality is to regard it 
as equivalent to foree. The notion that it is synonymous with 
something bizarre and extraordinary is one that does a good deal 
of mischief to society. In reality it is no more a symptom of 
force to wander outside the conventional path than to keep within 
it. The direction which originality takes may be an accident, for 
its virtue consists in its momentum rather than in its direction. 
It has nothing in common ‘with étovrderie, or with quaintness ; and 
there is no greater mistake than to think that the literary comet 
is more oriyinal than the literary star. 
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PARLIAMENTARY SKETCHES. 

HEN the history of the present day comes to be written, 
be in danger of perishing under 
the abundance of his materials. If Mr. Froude can scarcely com- 
press three years of Elizabeth into a volume, how many volumes 
will be required for one year of Victoria? This is a problem 
to be solved by no known arithmetical process, but we tremble at 
a merely proximate estimate. We are seldom sufficiently , eful 
for the extent, variety, and completeness of our powers of oblivion. 
Historians always think it proper to express a conventional regret 
that no adequate record has been preserved to us of many in- 
teresting scenes ; that, for example, we have but a faint and con- 
fused picture of the Long Parliament, and even of the later 
assemblies made immortal by Walpole or Pitt. Doubtless they 
would be glad to tell us something more about Cromwell’s _ 

sonal appearance than that he showed that “speck or two of b 
upon his band” of which Sir Philip Warwick has ed the 
memory; for the smallest touches which have come down to 
us about celebrated men acquire an incalculable value. But for all 
that we can hardly repress a suspicion that the historians are all 
the while laughing im their sleeves. If it were possible to have 
an acute observer who would hand down to posterity just what 
rity wants to know, the case would be different. Unluckily, 
the only chance of getting the pure ore is to preserve all the 
rubbish in which it is imbedded. That one little touch about 
Cromwell is picturesque, and we might be grateful for a few similar 
remarks upon Pym, or Hampden, or Sir John Eliot; but suppose 
that to get at such information we must send to the seventeenth 
century a whole corps of reporters of the daily papers, and allow 
them to record all that they saw—to give us not merely Cromwell’s 
dress, and the state of the warts on his nose and the specks of blood 
on his band, but the 5 s of blood, and the w: and the 
tailoring arrangements of every honourable member Who was then 
as conspicuous as Cromwell—would not our historians tremble at 
the result? The labour of quarrying something useful out of such 
a block would be overwhelming. No human mind could reduce 
the masses to picturesque order; , moreover, many of our 

best-established theories would be overthrown. 

Something like this, however, will be the fate of the annalist of a 
century hence. Supposing that the world is able to contain the 
books which will have been written by that time, and that an 
one will care to read them, the minutest information will be avai 
able about the appearance of the English Parliament. Our great 

at grandehildren may know how Mr. Disraeli arvanges his 
hair, whether Mr. Gladstone generally sits with his. legs 
and what is the pattern for trousers peculiarly affected by Lord 
Brougham. They may learn the exact position which every 

inent member occupies on half the nights of the Session, the 
eg which he makes his entrance, and the persons with whom 
he enters into conversation. They may recover the earliest in- 
timations to the public that one of its rulers was growing bald or 
beginning to wear spectacles or failing in voice, and any number 
of conteny y testimonies as to the immediate effect produced 
by great speeches upon the House; though it will be rather 
perplexing to find that the.Star means by “unbounded enthu- 
siasm ” precisely the same thing as the Standard by “ unmistakeable 
coolness.” The greatest puzzle will probably be as to the author- 
ship of these remarkable criticisms. That the writers are omni- 
scient and omnipresent is evident, although those qualities are far 
too commen amongst contributors to the daily press to afford any 
clue to the inquirer; and the acuteness of their conjectures 
is as remarkable as the universality of their knowledge. T 
know that Mr. Bright came in with a scowl because he 
just caught sight of Mr. Garth; they can divine from the 
expressive countenance of the leader of the House the exact re 
which he has just received from the party whip; and they had 
an eye upon that mysterious interview behind the Speaker's chair 
which so disquieted the soul of Mr. Darby Griffith. Their sphere 
of knowledge, indeed, extends far beyond the precinets of the 
House, from the hour at which the first shabby person took up a 
seat te wait for admission to the Stranger’s gallery, down to the 
last report at that rather vague locality “the Clubs,” where, to 
judge trvm the reports of penny-a-liners, mysterious official per- 
sonages are always conversing on important topics within hearing 
of the general public. But what is more perplexing is the serene 
tone of superiority which tliey adopt with regard to members of 
Parliament. Ordinary readers would be comparatively indifferent 
to criticisms obviously coming from ordinary reporters, or from 


- inferior attendants; but when it is obvious that the critics are 


beings of a higher stamp than those whom they deign to notice, 
it becomes more acting. They never themselves 
to grow enthusiastic or to be overawed; they talk with the 
calmness of an old playgoer who is past youthful illusions, and the 
loftiness of a sehoolmaster discussing the merits of his pupils. 
They delight in ostentatiously patting Mr. Gladstone on the back, 
when he is lucky enough to keep his temper, and giving him hints 
as to the temper of the House of Commons. They throw a few 
Jaunty words of advice to Mr, Disraeli, but fear that he has 
searcely enough judgment to profit by them. In speaking of 
inferior officials, they take no pains to conceal their natural con- 
tempt; and the vulgar herd of members of Parliament are lucky 
if they get above the region of slang. The descriptions are often 
not without.a certain point, and might do good to their victims. 
A man may be all the better for knowing that, although he is 


to ordinary men a high official, there are serene intelligences to, 


whose eyes he as a wishy-washy humbug, or to whom hig: 
wit sounds like the cackling of a goose; who consider that hie 
action is like that of 2 pump-handje, and that his eloquence 
would suit old women in a pore ee This is plain spenk- 
ing; but we ought to be grateful for plain speaking from: own 
superiors. hen we consider the close familiarity of these 
writers with the highest the eminent which 
they plainly occupy in the , their intimacy with all sorts of 
Parliamentary information, and the accuracy and vivid nature of 
their descriptions, we are at a loss to guess at their position. If 
the gentleman who is the Parisian Correspondent of the Telegraph 
had lately been inted Speaker of the House of Commons, we 
could account for the style and for the impartial dignity of their 
writings. But at present they are a mystery. 
he criticism upon this curious li product. is 

obvious. We all know the proverb about the hero and his veles. 
Mr. Carlyle would doubtiess think this an appropriate opportunity 
for reminding us of the truth which it embodies, and for peinti 
out that, if a nation insists upon regarding its heroes 
the eyes of its valets, it will soon have no heroes to boast of 
The extreme anxiety to know all those trifling details about 
eminent men, the avidity with which we swallow the smallest 
notices about their dress and their talk, and insist upon being 
about their house and about their Clubs, and spying out all their 
ways, is not very dignified. If the objects of this worship enjoy 
it, they ought consistently to have for their ideal a hase in 
Madame Tussaud’s Collection rather than a monument in West- 
minster Abbey. They should bequeath to the nation the coat im 
which they made their eelebrated es, and the cushions: 
which they sat.. Indeed the relics which some heroes have left te us 
show that this kind of immortality has considerable charms for the 
public. Frederick, and Napoleon, and Nelson have left behind 
relics of dress which are much more attractive to the general rum 
of sightseers than more dignified memorials, and indeed. some 
excuse may be made for it. Napoleon, for example, was man 
who made a considerable noise in Europe, end might haye been 
remembered for some time whatever his dress had been ; still itis 
not over fanciful to imagine that the grey surtout and cocked hat 
were at least some help to his popularity. We need not assume 
that Napoleon III. would never have succeeded his uncle if, the 
costume been different; but the costume did somethi It 
made it easier for the popular imagination to summon him 
and to realize, even too well, that he was not a mere myth, accord 
ing to Whately’s hypothesis, but was once @ living and breathing 
man. The same thing may be said for the Duke vise. 
ton’s nese—it went a long way to endear him to the hearts ef 
countrymen ; and it may be argued that Nelson has missed a good 
deal of the popularity he deserved from the want of a) more 
striking set of features. The demand for phs of; the 
Royal Family is a proof of the need which is generally felt 
for some vivid representation of personages. who are i 
in danger of becoming mere names to the masses. The: 
of photography may be said in this way to have given a.mew 
lease to the spirit of loyalty in the country, though it: could 
certainly be wished that it was more capable of flatzery; but the 
great thing is to have a tangible or visible symbol of a remote 
object of worship. Now Parliament, which has to so. greatia 
degree assumed executive as well as legislative fumetions, cer 
tainly even more to 
imagination. It is in a greater e in danger of becoming)a 
mere abstraction. It is indeed a though we cannot: call it 
a pleasure, for every Englishman to read through the debates 
every morning; and of course every Englishman di hia 
duty. Now, considering that Parliament is, by its own admission, 
the most remarkable assemblage of statesmen and orators hitherto 
recorded in history, its talk.is apt to be a littledull. Whene 
man has been bored by plodding through a dozen columnsof 
debate about compound householders and rating franchise, he has — 
not merely aright to a little amusement, but he requives to be come 
vinced that the words he has read have actually flowed from the lips, 
and been listened to by the ears, of living and moving bei 
yg me all the praise that is habitually, and to seme 
degree deservedly, lavished upon reporters, they scarcely sueceed 
in producing this effect. They smooth off a good many gram» 
matical errors, and, it must be added, they frequently spoil.a 
good many points. 
the dramatic it th 

e language ; it suffers the informing spirit to evaporates it is to 
the original what a preserved fruit isto the same fruit when 
fresh and juicy. People often wonder very unjustly that what 
looks like a very small joke in print roars of laughter 
in Parliament. This is really a most natural result, The. truest 
humour depends for half its effect upon the dramatic propriety-~ 
upon the tone of the voice and the glance of the eye and the 
sympathetic condition of the audience; it is no more possible to 
transfer it into type than to represent a musical effect simply. by 
the score. Only a highly-educated musician can perceive the one, 
and it requires the imagination of a poet to do justice to. the 
other. He must reconstruct all the surrounding circumstances, of 
which we are too apt entirely to lose sight. Hence, within certain 
limits which are much more easy to feel than to define, the 
authors of sketches in Parliament are simply discharging a very 
necessary duty. ‘They are bringing move or less vividly before us 
a seene which, without their help, must necessarily be vague and 
shadowy. 


According to this view, the critics of Parliament do what 
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is attempted by the authors of Court Circulars. It is not a 
very exalted office, but it is more or less useful. If personal 
loyalty to a sovereign is to give place in some degree to de- 
votion to a legislative body, members of Parliament must also 
be the object of that kind of veneration of which flunkeys 
are capable. The extent to which this becomes common is 
only a measure of the power which they are gaining over the 
affections of their countrymen. Snobs are tolerably common in 
all ages, though they have now peculiar facilities for making 
themselves notorious; and the interest which they attached to 
a few great dignitaries is now shared amongst the members of 
our many-headed ruler. Perhaps the process in some — 
diminishes our chance of producing heroes. This atmosphere 
of publicity is not favourable to the breed. When we hear all 
about the way in which our rulers scratch their heads and cross 
their legs, it is rather hard to worship them. But perhaps we are 
less in need of heroes than formerly, and more anxious about 
measures ; if so, this plan, which helps the lower classes to take 
more interest in Parliament, and to look with less respect upon in- 
dividual members, may have its advantages, though with an un- 
pleasantly strong savour of vulgarity. 


THE NORTH-GERMAN LEAGUE. 


bags beginning of the end seems now to be fairly coming in 
Northern Germany. The old German League was a Con- 
federation which had arisen by the falling asunder of a Kingdom. 
It is now succeeded by a Contederation which is evidently meant 
to be only a step to the formation of a Kingdom. Surely there 
never was a constitution, put together by men who undoubtedly 
know what they are about, which has so clearly written on the 
face of it that it cannot last. But the explanation of this is 
simply that no one at all p 3 or wishes that it should last. 

ed at as a Federal Constitution, nothing could possibly be 
worse devised. Looked at as a step to the union of all Germany 
under the Prussian sceptre, perhaps no device ever was more 
ingenious or more likely to carry out its end. 

t us for a moment shut our eyes to the circumstances under 
which the new League has risen, and to the results which are 
almost sure to follow from it, Let us look at it simply as the 
constitution of a Federal State, as if we had found a fragment of 
Aristotle’s collection of Constitutions in which the form of govern- 
ment of some long-departed State was set forth. It is only by 
looking at it in this abstract kind of way that we can fully realize 
that exceeding badness of the scheme from one point of view 
which is doubtless its exceeding goodness from the other point. 
Let us forget the former relations of the members of the 

to one another, and their former and present relations 

to any States beyond their own number. Let us judge of the 
Constitution as if it had just come out of some pigeon-hole of 
Abbé Siéyes. We instinctively cry out that the League is no 
at all. Here is a ruling State surrounded by a handful 

of dependencies. There is a Federal Executive, which makes war 
and peace, which commands the forces of the League, which 
receives and commissions ambassadors, which does everything in 
short that the Federal Executive of a Bundesstaat should do, and 
a little besides. But then this Federal Executive is not an elective 
Council, as in Switzerland, not an elective President, asin America, 
but the hereditary King of one member of the League. That is to 
say, the other members are simply dependencies of the one ruling 
State. The essential character of a dependency is that, in inter- 
national affairs, it is represented by a power over which it has no 
control. If Athens went to war, Chios and Samos could not 
remain at peace; if the United Kingdom goes to war, Jersey and 
New Zealand cannot remain at peace. So if Prussia goes to war, 
Saxony and Brunswick must go to war also. Of course all this is 
delicately veiled. Saxony and Brunswick are not bound to follow 
the lead of the King of ia as King of Prussia, but only as 
President of the North-German League. And of course the 
President of the Norta-German League will exercise his powers 
only according to the laws of the North-German League. 
All the world knows that the powers of the King of Prussia 
as King of Prussia have always been exercised strictly ac- 
cording to the laws of Prussia. As long as William is King 
and Bismark is his Minister, there can be as little fear of unconsti- 
tutional or even of extra-constitutional action in Federal affairs as 
there is in domestic affairs. Still the President of the League is 
the King of Prussia. The Legislature of the League necessarily 
gives Prussia an enormous —- Of course this last arrange- 
ment cannot be otherwise. a, being far larger than all the 
other States put together, must have her Parliamentary preponder- 
ance accordingly. Of course, though the majority of the electors 
and the elected will be Prussians, still in theory they will not be 
acting as Prussian subjects, but as citizens of the North-German 
e. But this distinction is too subtle for practice. It is plain 

if the interests of Prussia look one way and the interests of 

all the other States look another way, Prussian interests must carry 
the day. Such a relation is not a lederal one; it is a relation of 
dependence. Some internal matters may still be left to the 
management of the Princes and Legislatures of the other States of 
the League. Those States may stil! by courtesy be called sovereign, 
because the powers which they retain will not be under the 
control of any other Power. But they will have parted with all 
that constitutes sovereignty in the face of other nations. So, it 
may be said, has a Swiss Canton or an American State. So, as a 


Canton or a State, it undoubtedly has. This or that State cer 
Canton has no voice in declaring peace or war. But then its 
people help to choose those who have that voice. A State of 
the North-German League will neither have any voice itself 
in such matters, nor any share in choosing those who have. The 
President takes all such matters into his own hands. And 
that President is not Andrew Johnson, elected for four years, 
but King William and his heirs reigning by the grace of God, 
The States of the League, we repeat, have become dependencies, 
The Princes are not called anid Prussia, but they will really 
be vassals of Prussia in a far more practical sense than in the old 
time they were vassals of the Emperor. 

The strange thing is that in this whole business the friends of 
the victorious Power have come off so much worse than its ene- 
mies. Austria has indeed lost the presidency of Germany, but 
Austria is in no way shackled or interfered with within her own 
borders. The other South-German States have some mysterious 
future held up to them ; but at this moment they are independent— 
more independent than they ever were, as they have no superior 
power, Imperial or Federal. Hanover has been fairly incorporated; 
it is not made a dependency, but an integral part of the Prussian 
Kingdom. Now we conceive that it is distinctly better to become 
an integral part of a great Kingdom than to become a dependency 
of such a Kingdom. The hostile State which was conquered thus 
fares better than the States which were allied and friendly. No 
doubt the Grand Duke of Oldenburg has come off better than the 
King of Hanover; but the people of Hanover have distinctly come 
off better than the people of Oldenburg. Saxony again is pre- 
served from incorporation, and doomed to dependence, by the special 
interference of the friends of Saxony. Apparently, if you fight 
against Prussia, you gain, by becoming either an independent 
State or an integral portion of Prussia. If you fight for Prussia 
your end is to become a Prussian dependency. 

We assumé that, in every case but that of a Free City, incor- 
poration is a gain. The capital may sustain some loss by ceasing 
to be the seat of a Court, but the country at large clearly gains. 
Oldenburg and Mecklenburg are saddled with the maintenance of 
Princes for whom there is now no real use—a charge from which 
Hanover is now set free. Oldenburg and Mecklenburg again, 
as dependencies, have not the same sort of influence in the affairs 
of the Kingdom which Hanover, an integral portion, has. And 
we may add that the internal government of Princes deprived of all 
real power and dignity is likely to be much worse than that of the 
King of a great Kingdom who has a position and character to keep 
up. On all these grounds it is better to be incorporated than to 
be dependent. A true Federal union would doubtless have been 
better than either, but of that there is no chance, and 
incorporation is better than a sham Federal union. But it is the 
inferior condition which Prussia imposes upon her friends; it is 
the superior which she leaves to her enemies. 

The explanation of this seeming anomaly is not very far to seek. 
Germany is, as the Sardinian King said of Italy, an artichoke to 
be eaten leaf by leaf. Now in the case of Italy this prediction 
has not been exactly fulfilled. Something much better has hap- 
_. Piedmont has not annexed Italy; it has grown into Italy. 

he other Italian States sought and received incorporation on 
equal terms with the one free and enterprising State among their 
own number. No Italian State was reduced by the forms of 
a mock Confederation to a practical dependence on Piedmont. 
But the advance of Prussia is a distinct case of the artichoke 
system. German unity is one thing; dependence on i 
is another, German unity may be coming; but as yet we 
have only isolation for the Southern States and dependence 
for the Northern. The object is, not for Prussia to grow 
into Germany, as Piedmont has grown into Italy, but for Prussia 
gradually to annex Germany, as Piedmont once threatened to 
annex Italy. Possibly, when the process is completed, the results 
may not be very different in either case. If any King of Prussia 
ever comes to be Sovereign of all Germany, he must, almost 
by the necessity of the case, rise in some sort to his new posi- 
tion, But this can hardly happen to-day or to-morrow. It 
is clearly not meant to happen to-day or to-morrow. Mean- 
while the artichoke system goes on, The process begins with 
friends rather than with enemies. There could be no excuse 
for incorporating the States which had taken the Prussian 
side. ‘To reward one’s allies by stripping them of their 
dominions might be going rather ‘too far. But the fact of 
their being triends makes it easier to reduce them to de- 
pendence than it is to reduce enemies. With friends the forms 
of an unreal Confederation can be so much more easily applied. 
Dependence must, sooner or later, lead to incorporation. The 
North-German League must turn into an enlarged Prussian 
Kingdom. By that time some turn in the chapter of accidents 
will doubtless give an opportunity of dealing with the remaining 
leaves of the artichoke, the Southern States. But, all this time, 
it is not a united Germany which is being formed; it is simply 
Prussia which is increasing. And, whatever may be the fi 


result, the state of things implied in the two 3s is widely 
different while the processes are going on. At the present moment 
Germany is further from unity than it ever was. It has lost that 


small amount of unity which it possessed under the old Con- 
federation. There is no longer any body which even pretends to 
speak in the name of the whale Sama nation. The dependencies 
of Prussia have fallen to a point far lower than they held under 


the old Empire. They are put in a position where they will 
(reap to the full all the disadvantages of a small State with- 
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of its countervailing gains. Another large part of Ger- 
a Diag simply uncertain what its fate is to be. It may 
gome day be merged in the Northern Confederation; it may 
some day, as a step thereto, form a Confederation of its own ; 
it may some day perhaps really find itself part of a united 


any. But as yet none of these things has happened. . 


e of Germany, it must not be forgotten, is 
off from being Germany at all—those German 
Kingdoms, Duchies, and Counties which are under the dominion 
of a erson who, we suppose, will soon be entitled to be called 
King of Hungary. Unity may come out of all this; but the im- 
mediate result is division. And, as one of the phenomena is the 
establishment of what professes to be a Federal constitution, it is 
as well to see how that constitution looks by the light of sound 
Federal principles. It may possibly lead to German unity; it will 
certainly lead to Prussian aggrandizement. But, looked at as a 
Federation, it is neither Staatenbund nor Bundesstaat ; it is simply 
a greater Thebes surrounded by its dependent cities. It is a wider 
departure from the principles of all true Federations, old or new, 
than the old Frankfurt Bund itself. ; 


THE RAILWAY DIFFICULTY 


HE discussion on Lord Redesdale’s crude attempt at railwa 
T legislation forcibly illustrates the inadequate manner in whic 
Parliament seems disposed to deal with a very serious emergency. 
After the policy of the Bill—standing, as it did, as an isolated 
measure—had toon summarily demolished by Lord Cairns, it oc- 
curred to the mover to suggest the consideration which alone 
could have justified any legislation of the kind. The chief object 
of the Bill was at this late period stated to be to allow a more com- 

rehensive measure to pass unimpeded. But where is this compre- 

ensive measure to be found? Certainly not in the unsatisfacto 
Bill introduced with all the pomp of Government —— by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, or in the very intelligible scheme brought 
forward by Mr. Watkin on behalf of the Railway interest. The 
one was a weak attempt to inte an unauthoritative official 
inquiry between the emergency and the relief which may ibly 
be obtained by "png legislation, the result of which would have 
been delay, without a single compensating advantage. The other 
was a project wholly different in form, but as nearly as possible 
identical in substance, with Lord Redesdale’s Bill. The noble 
Lord would suspend for a time the power which the law gives 
to any exacting creditor of destroying the value of an over- 
burdened railway, by seizing its rolling stock and stopping its 
traffic. Mr. Watkin would rae secure the same immu- 
nity to Railway Companies by including the rolling stock in the 
debenture security, because he well knows that individual deben- 
ture-holders cannot pursue separate remedies, and that, in case of 
default by the Company, the whole body will be put by the Court 
of Chancery in possession of the line, and will find the funds to 
work it, as is now being done with the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway. Neither of these schemes really meets the dif- 
ficulty; indeed Lord Redesdale’s proposal did not profess to be 
more than a stop-gap—and, as Lord Cairns effectually proved, a 
rather dangerous stop-gap—until some satisfactory mode of settle- 
ment should be devised. It is lamentable that nothing which can 
form even the groundwork of a satisfactory public measure has yet 
been brought before either House of Parliament, and it is difficult 
to estimate the gravity of the consequences that may ensue if the 
wisdom of the Legislature should not devise some means of meeting 
the emergency. Lord Cairns, while he exposed the mischievous 
results to be expected from an isolated and arbitrary measure like 
Lord Redesdale’s, recognised in the strongest way the necessity of 
some comprehensive measure to settle as a whole, and for the benefit 
of the public, what he justly characterized as a great and most diffi- 
cult question, But the a and statesmanlike measure is not forth- 
coming, and its place is taken by expedients of the pettiest kind. 
There are very few members in either House who could be trusted 
to frame a Bill with the object of quieting the alarms and remov- 
ing the embarrassments which have already done so much mischief 
to Railway Companies and their creditors, and threaten to do in- 
caleulably more. But of these few there is not one who would be 
able to deal with the subject so eflectively as Lord Cairns himself ; 
and if, after extinguishing Lord Redesdale’s Bill, his judicial 
duties should leave him time to substitute a working scheme in 
the place of it, he would do more public good by a single measure 
than it often falls to the lot of any statesman to compass. If 
nothing more worthy of the name of a public Bill on the imminent 
railway difficulty should be produced than the petty schemes which 
are never likely to survive the Committee to which they have 
been referred, the result will be that each Company must wrig- 
gle out of its difficulties as best it may by the tortuous path 
of Dn legislation. In the case of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway this process has already commenced. ‘Iwo 
private Bills have been proposed—one by the Company, who 
are responsible for the mischief; the other by the debenture- 
holders, who are the principal sufferers. The Company who have 
already squandered so many millions insist that they alone can 
carry on the traffic, and ask leave to borrow, in priority to their pre- 
sent mortgagecs, a million and a half more with which they hope 
to retrieve their misfortunes. The mortgagees say that they have 
put receivers in possession, that their money is working the 
railway, and their forbearance saving it from destruction; and 
they sak that the control should be placed in a body of liqui- 


dators in which their interests should be largely represented, and 
that an attempt should be made by creditors and shareholders 
alike to restore the property to a remunerative condition. Failing 
this, they ask a sale of the whole property and an equitable 
distribution of the proceeds. these counter projects were 
brought before the same Committee there would be some 
chance of a resulting scheme being worked out which might 
supply a model for future general legislation; but it seems 
that one of the Bills—that of the creditors—has failed to com- 
ply with the technical requirements of the Standing Orders, 
and that Colonel Wilson Patten did not feel himself at liberty 
to dispense with the ordinary rules, This difficulty, if it 
is merely technical, may no doubt be removed by the House 
if it should so please, and the single chance which remains of 
settling the affairs of the most offending Railway Company may 
then be restored. Unless this should done, there is every 
prospect that both the private and public legislation as yet sug- 
gested will, at the end of the Session, leave all the difficulties at 
present attending the relations of Railway Companies and their 
creditors in the same theoretical confusion in which they stand at 
present, with all the practical aggravations that an additional year 
of distrust and insolvency will bring to perhaps half the Railway 
Companies of the country, It is clear that any serious attempt 
to grapple with these rs ought to be welcomed, whether in 
the shape of a public or private Bill, and every obstacle removed ; 
but when private legislation may have done its best there will still 
remain a continually increasing necessity for some largely-conceived 
public measure on the subject. 

And however intricate the details may be, it is not at all difficult 
to indicate the principles on which such a measure should rest. 
In the first place, it must avoid the fatal errors of Lord Redes- 
dale’s proposition. It must not deal out the same measure of 
so-called protection, which is of course equivalent to real discredit, 
alike to solvent and insolvent Companies. It is true that the ordi- 
nary bankruptcy laws suspend legal remedies against the debtor, 
but they do so only in the case oi insolvency, when a scramble for 
a share of insufficient assets would be ruinous to the creditors as a 
body, however it might benefit the sharp or lucky men among 
them who should be foremost in the race. So, in the case of 
Railway Companies, the suspension of the right of execution would 
be equally unjust and mischievous in the case of a solvent Com- 
pany, and would only be admissible if restricted to cases where 
the common interest of the creditors required a liquidation 
upon fair and equal terms for all. In the case of a private 
trader it would be thought the height of injustice and folly to 
exempt him from process without at the same time providing for 
the distribution of his estate among his creditors. Yet this is 
what Lord Redesdale would have done for every Railway Com- 
pany in the kingdom. Accompanied by other compensatory pro- 
visions, a suspension of ordinary remedies may be the best thing 
in the world Yor the creditors of a Company, no less than of a 
trader; but ex post facto legislation can only be justified when the 
class restrained by it is also the class in whose interest the measure 
is proposed. No one ever heard of exempting an insolvent trader 
from execution without taking from him the management of his 
property and vesting it in trustees who represent his creditors, 
or at least without some equivalent arrangement; and on the 
same principle a Railway me unable to pay its debts ought 
not to be relieved from its liabilities except upon the terms 
of putting itself in liquidation, and handing over the manage- 
ment of its ay to trustees who will protect the interests 
of creditors. This kind of mutuality is the first condition 
of any legislation on the subject; and a second condition, 
resting on the same broad considerations of justice and fair- 
ness, is this, that, if after the most careful nursing, it is found 
that the value of the whole property cannot be brought up to the 
aggregate amount of the charges upon it, the period of liquidation 
under inspectors or trustees should be closed, and the fact should 
be recognised that the owners of a railway worth, say, 5,000,000l,, 
subject to incumbrances amounting to 10,000,0004, have no 
longer any interest in what they call their property. 

These considerations alone would supply the basis of a Railway 
Insolvency Bill, just as they have supplied the basis of all bauk- 
ruptey laws. But in the case of Railway Companies there is a 
third and not less essential interest to be considered. If rolling 
stock is seized, and slices of the railway itself taken and sold by 
judgment creditors, the mischief done is not confined to the credi- 
tors, but is felt perhaps more extensively by the public. A rail- 
way as a going concern may be worth more millions than the 
land and chattels of which it is made up would be worth thou- 
sands; and the ore body of creditors would suffer enormously 
by the successful raid of one or two of the most energetic among 
them, who for the sake of recovering payment of a trifling debt 
of their own, might reduce the general dividend available to other 
creditors from 20s. to 6d. in the pound. This alone would be 
reason enough for imposing some restraint on single creditors, and 
administering the property for the equal benefit of all. But this 
obligation, which is ised by the law in the distribution of 
every insufficient estate, whether of aliving bankrupt or a deceased 
debtor, is doubly pressing in the case of a Railway Company. 
The legalized destruction of a railway is not merely ruin to the 
great mass of creditors, but it may inflict an amount of incon- 
venience on the public which it is impossible to estimate. In the 
arbitrary power over private property conceded to every Railway 
Company, Parliament has marked its sense of the immense import- 
ance of railway communication, and it can scarcely allow the system 
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to be broken up or seriously damaged for want of equally vigorous 
legislation to preserve from the assaults of individual creditors 
the cxistence of a mode of locomotion which has cost the 
country so much, and has become so indispensable to it. Of 
course, if railways are to be preserved as going concerns, the 
hands of creditors must not be stayed without giving them a full 
equivalent ; but the property even of the most insolvent Railway 
Company, if administered for the benefit of creditors as a body, 
would give them far larger returns than they could hope to obtain 
by scrambling for the fragments of a line. The same condition 
therefore is required by the interests of the public and of the 
creditors; and justice might well be done by a Bill which should 
rest upon the maxims, that a railway must not be torn to pieces 
and made valueless, and that creditors must not be deprived of 
their ordinary rights without having the fullest satisfaction which 
can be obtained by the administration of the indebted railway in 
their interests and by their trustees. 


DOCKYARD FORTIFICATION. 
i the year 1860 considerable apprehension was excited by the 
discovery that our dockyards were very imperfectly defended 
by existing lines of fortification. The Defence Commission which 
reported in that year laid down the principle that in cases where 
the nature of the country would admit of an enemy obtaining a 
full view of a dockyard within practicable range—which could not, 
having regard to recent improvements in artillery, be estimated at 
less than 8,000 yards—it was necessary to establish defences so as 
to command the ground within that limit. The same principle ap- 
lied to defence against bombardment from the sea. It wasestimated 
G the Commission that the expense of building and arming the 
enormous system of fortification which thus became indispensable 
to our security would amount, in addition to the cost of works 
already sanctioned and in pro to 10,390,000/, It was at 
first proposed that the whole of this sum should be raised by loan; 
but it was afterwards resolved that only the cost of construction 
should be defrayed by borrowed money, and that the cost of 
armament should be thrown upon the estimates of the year in 
which any portion of it should be incurred. Afterwards some 
features of the plan of the Commission were retrenched, and by 
an Act of Parliament of 1865 the amount to be raised by loan 
was fixed at 6,995,000/. To this sum it now becomes necessary 
to add 913,000/. for the estimated cost of iron shields and iron- 
lated structures, of which no one will question the expediency. 
he principal works proposed by the Defence Commission have 
been commenced, and carried towards completion, under the super- 
intendence of a Defence Committee sitting at the Horse Guards. 
A report of the progress of these works, lately presented to Parlia- 
ment, shows that, up tu the end of last year, the amount expended 
upon them was 4,480,000/, 

We learn from this Report that the construction of the forts 
upon submarine foundations designed for the defence of Spithead 
is proceeding upon a plan which will admit of extension so as to 
comprehend the latest improvements in the science of attack and 
defence. Since these forts were originally designed, the idea has 
become generally prevalent that batteries which are destined for 
conflict with iron-clad ships must themselves be protected with 
the same metal. It will be remembered that the two principal forts, 
which were the subject of animated controversy in the House of 
Commons a few years ago, are being built on shoals on either side 
of the channel leading into Spithead, and having a space between 
them of about z,o00 yards. A ship passing exactly between the 
forts would be at the distance of 1,000 yards from the guns of 
each of them; but in order to compel an assailant to keep nearer 
to one or the other of the forts, it is proposed in time of war to 
place torpedoes in the central part of the channel. A Committee 
appointed for the purpose of trying experiments with torpedoes 
has shown the great value of these submarine mines in con- 
nexion with forts. The arrangements proposed would be such 
that, whilst our own ships could pass over the torpedoes 
uninjured, an enemy’s ships might be blown up. The forts 
on the two shoals called the Horse Sand and Noman’s Land 
are similar in construction, except as regards the depth of 
their foundations. The bottom of the foundations of the fort on 
the Horse Sand is 11 feet below low water of ordinary spring tides. 
On Noman’s Land a considerable quantity of mud had to be 
removed before a firm bottom could be obtained, and therefore the 
foundations are laid at a greater depth than on the Horse Sand. 
The foundations ot both forts consist of a ring of masonry formed 
of large concrete blocks, with the outer portion of granite. This 
concrete, or artificial stone, as it may be called, is manufactured at 
Stokes Bay from the shingle which abuunds there, and it may be 
cast in blocks of the exact size required. The breadth of the ring 
of masonry at the level at which it springs from the shoal is 
54 feet, and just above the level of high water the breadth is 
40 feet 8 inches. The courses between these levels are “ stepped ” 
back. The space inside the ring thus formed will be filled with 
clay and shingle, and a thick bed of concrete will be laid thereon, 
to afford foundations for the inner portion of the superstructure. 
On this solid base, which is 210 feet in diameter, an outer wall, 
16 feet high and 14 feet 6 inches thick, formed of large blocks of 
granite and Portland stone, is being built. This wall is con- 
structed with holes in it (but not piercing the external sur- 
face) for bolts, and is set back 18 inches, with the view of 
affording points of attachment and footings for iron-plating and 


its backing, which may thus be applied in case it should be con- 
sidered necessary at any future time to increase the capability of 
resistance of the solid wall of masonry. In the space included 
by this wall will be placed the magazines, provision stores, and 
water-tanks, which will be covered with thick brick arches, 
except the central portion, which is to be left open. Above the 
stores and magazines will come two tiers of gun casemates and 
living-rooms. The construction of the casemates will be such 
as to render their stability independent of a breach in the base- 
ment wall, if one should be effected. Their exterior will consist 
of a wall of iron 15 inches thick, and they will be capable of 
receiving guns of about 18 tons weight. The part of the work 
immediately behind the casemates is designed in such a manner 
that four revolving turrets, each to contain two of the most 
powertul guns that can be worked, may be placed on the top. 
Lhe centre of the turrets will be at a distance of 54 feet from the 
exterior line of the work; and thus the turrets will be entire 
independent of the casemated batteries, both as regards stability 
and the service of ammunition to the The application of 
the principle of the revolving turret in shipbuilding has caused 
socnaied, controversy, but probably no engineer would ques- 
tion its great utility in arming forts, Indeed, it is generally 
true that whatever can be done to heighten offensive or de- 
fensive power afloat can be done still more effectually upon 
a firni foundation ; and therefore the ancient superiority of forts 
over ships is likely to be maintained by the improved, methods 
of construction and armament which are to be adopted in the 
defences of Spithead. The total number of guns for which 

will be provided in each of these forts will be fifty-five in case- 
mates, besides eight in turrets; and twenty guns in each fort will 
be capable of concentration on one point. The total estimated 
cost of these forts, and of other sea defences of Portsmouth of 
what is called the outer line, was 947,000/. The inevitable con- 
sequence of all improvements in military service will be felt in 
the supplemental demand of 254,000/. for iron-plates and turrets 
which have been added to the onginal design. 1t would be well, 
however, if the public could in general get as good a return for its 
money as it is likely to get in the Spithead forts. 

Considerable progress has been made with the defensive works 
proposed by the Commission upon all sides of Portsmouth, and 
probably nobody will be surprised to hear that almost every esti- 
mate made that Commission has been exceeded. The total 
estimate for the defences of the Needles Passage was 188,000l., 
and it is now stated that 200,000/. will cover all payments upon 
these works. But then comes a demand, not contemplated in the 
original estimate, for iron shields, which are put at 61,000/.; and 
if turrets are added, as of course they will be, they will 
cost a further sum of 40,0001. Thus it appears that actual 
cost will bear to estimated cost, in reference to the works 
at the Needles, the proportion of about three to two. 
The works on Portsdown Hill, which have undergone more criti- 
cism than any other portion of the plan, are entitled at any rate 
to this commendation, that they will not have cost much beyond 
the estimate. It was 535,000/, and they will be completed for 
550,000/. For this expenditure will be erected five principal 
works on Portsdown Hill, and one upon the low ground near 
Fareham, tying in the left of the position. It thus appears that a 
work mounting thirty guns, and affording barrack accommodation 
for 300 men, can be built for about 100,000/. ‘The theory upon 
which this extensive system of works proceeds is that it is necessary 
to prevent an enemy from establishing himself at any point within 
four or five miles of Portsmouth, unless he makes regular qj 
proaches, which would require a large army and a conside 
train. But in order to carry out this theory completely a chain 
of works ought to extend from Langston Harbour, on the east of 
Portsmouth, to the Solent on the west ; whereas the most westerly 
of the forts now being constructed is near Fareham, and from that 
point to the sea the proposed outer line of defence is left in- 
complete. 

It may or may not be worth while to attempt to fortify 
the principal dockyards by a complete circle of works having 
a radius of four or five miles; but it is difficult to understand 
how it can be worth while to construct an incomplete circle. 
Let us take, for example, the case of Plymouth. The Defence 
Commission contemplated a series of forts beginning at Staddon 
Point on the east and ending at Tregantle on the west. This 
series of forts would form what may be roughly described as 
three-quarters of a circle, sweeping round the north of Plymouth, 
which would be completed by seaward defences towards the south. 
As regards the north-western portion of this circle, the Defence 
Commission, in their Report of 1860, recommended that the high 
ground above Saltash should be occupied by three works, “in 
addition to the necessity of these defences for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the naval establishments, they are also very important as 
a téte-de-pont, covering the magnificent railway-bridge which has 
lately been constructed across the Tamar.’ The occupation of 
this position would suffice for defence against artillery of the 
ordinary range, but would not meet the case of a bombard- 
ment by rifled guns, as the ground in this quarter affords nume- 
rous views of the naval establishments; and therefore the 
Commission recommended that two works should be constructed 
in advance of the line already d. Now here is a case 
where we should have thought that the principle of the Com- 
mission ought, if it is a good principle, to be fully carried out. 
There is nothing of the kind more valuable than the establish- 
ments at Keyham and Devonport, which can be looked into from 
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sitions on the north-west; and therefore every one of 
cisions ought to be occupied by a fort. But on turning to 
the Report lately published we tind that the Saltash defences de- 
igned to command the approaches along the country between the 
‘Tamar and St. German’s rivers “ have never yet been sanctioned.” 
Yet in reference to objections that have been urged to the con- 
struction of forts on Portsdown Hill, to the north of Portsmouth, 
the same Report insists that an enemy who had landed in force on 
the coast of Sussex would only have to detach about 15,000 men 
for the purpose of destroying in a few days all the ships and naval 
establishments at Portsmouth. Surely if this argument prevailed 
to cause an expenditure of 550,000/. on Portsmouth, it ought to 
support equally the claim of Plymouth for works which were esti- 
mated to cost about the same sum, but which have not yet been 
even sanctioned. We have already noticed that even at Ports- 
mouth the circle is not complete, but it may be answered that 
works on the north side are more important than on the west, 
because the ground is higher, and therefore bombardment would 
be more effective. But at Plymouth, as the Defence Commission 
has shown, an enemy established on the north-west would be as 
mischievous as anywhere. It may be replied, perhaps, that the 
Government cannot do everything at once ; but they are doing every- 
thing at once, although nothing perfectly. Take, again, the case of 
Chatham, which from its position would be more difficult to fortify 
completely than either Portsmouth or Plymouth. The land and 
clearance rights for what are called the eastern defences have been 
uired, but the works have not yet been commenced. But the 
1t of this year observes that one-half of the plan proposed 
by the Defence Commission for Chatham—namely, the line of forts 
between the Thames and the Medway—has not yet been sanctioned 
by Parliament; and unless it be considered desirable to add a 
large sum to the estimate for Chatham, with a view of carrying 
out the whole plan, “it appears doubtful whether the eastern 
defences alone should be carried into effect.” We should say 
that the question whether it is desirable to fortify Chatham 
on the east, and leave it unprotected on other sides, is not 
doubtful, but that such partial fortification would be an absurd 
waste of public money. As regards Pembroke Dockyard, the 
Defence Commission arrived at the sensible conclusion that the 
se of protecting it against the possibility of bombardment 
would be out of proportion to the object. Here we have a prin- 
ciple which appears capable of more general application. Probably 
this principle will ultimately supersede the rule which seems to 
hover originally adopted by the Defence Commission—namely, 
that wherever there is a hill anywhere near a dockyard a fort 
must be built upon it. When the Report of that Commission 
, some critics ventured to prophesy that its recommenda- 
tions would never be carried out in their entirety, and this pre- 
diction looks likely to be fulfilled. The investments which have 
been made in brick and mortar, on Portsdown Hill and elsewhere 
may be considered sulticiently magnificent; and perhaps it would 
be well henceforward to expend our money upon soldi 


CAB FARES. 


N that calculation which Mr. Helps somewhere enters into of 
the aggregate suffering caused by small discomforts, a very 
prominent place ought to be given to the perplexities connected 
with cab fares. So long, of course, as the traveller in London keeps 
withiran area the length and breadth of which he knows accurately, 
no great harm can come to him. A man who journeys daily from 
Charing Cross to Temple Bar is troubled by no misgivings as to 
the sutticiency of the shilling he gives the driver, and, unless the 
latter be very drunk indeed, he hears no complaints on dismissing 
him. But as soon as we pass beyond the limits of personal con- 
viction, we are plunged into a very abyss of doubt and vexation. 
We are taken through streets along which we have never passed 
on foot, and, as the horse’s head seems to be never turned in the 
same direction for two consecutive minutes, we are wholly unable 
to estimate the degree of deflection from the crow’s flight which 
has been necessitated by the tortuousness of builders. Under 
these circumstances the vague recollection which we may 
with us of an imaginary straight line from point to point is 
utterly profitless, and the only question that remains is, whether 
to pay more than the fare with an assumed air of magnanimity, 
or to submit discreditably to the cabman’s judicial assurance that 
the measured mile came to an end just two streets back. Nor does 
the possession of the authorized ‘‘ Fares for Hackney Carriages ” 
the least improve one’s position. Not to speak of this volume 
being cumbersome in form and complex in arrangement, it labours 
under one fatal disadvantage. It gives a very large number of 
fares, but it seems never by any chance to give the fare for the 
precise Journey the reader wants to undertake. We know of no 
pot ot the immensity of London so conclusive as that it has 
possible to construct such elaborate tables of distances, and 
yet to leave out almost every place from or to which any one 
ever wishes to go. There is an alternative, indeed, in the shape 
of ng a the distance by means of the time it takes to 
traverse it; but this method, even supposing a man always to 
temember to look at his watch at the moment of starting, has 
still drawbacks of its own. In the first place, it is only ap- 
plicable to Hansoms—uno estimate having yet been arrived at as 
to how slowit is possible for a four-wheel to upon occasion. In 
the second place, it is uncertain even in Hansoms. The usual 
reckoning of two miles for every quarter of an hour is probably as 


accurate a one as can be given, but a horse and a clear road 
will sometimes falsify it in one direction, while in the other the 
sixteenth minute is constantly reached some time before the end 
of the second mile. And it is a further objection to the plan that, 
having no legal recognition, it does not admit of being put forcibly 
to the cabman. He may listen respectfully to your assurance that 
he has been only twenty minutes driving you, but his answer will 
certainly show that he views your remark merely in the light of 
a statement of fact, interesting ~. in itself, but not in the 
least tending to sustain your uction that his fare is only 
eighteenpence. 

At length, however, a remedy has been suggested for this state 
of things. Mr. Haddan—an official, we believe, in the Hackney 
Carriage Department of the Metropolitan Police—has devised a 
reformation in the system of calculating cab fares so simple that 
one cannot but wonder it was never thought of before, and at the 
same time so practicable and so satisfactory that the public can 
hardly be too thankful that it has been thought of now. Accord- 
ing to this scheme, the map of London is divided into thirty-seven 
irregular spaces, which are obtained by describing three circles 
round Charing Cross, and subdividing these by transverse lines, 
The innermost circle is drawn with a radius of about a mile and a 
half from the central point, and the space thus marked out is broken 
up into nine divisions, the innermost one being distinguished 
on the map by a cross, and the rest lettered successively A to H. 
Each succeeding circle has about a mile added to its radius, the one 
nearest the centre being arranged in twelve divisions, marked K to Z, 
and the third in sixteen divisions numbered consecutively from 1 
upwards. The fare from any one of these divisions or “ courses” to 
any other would be determined in the first instance by the proper au- 
thority, and, when fixed, arranged for reference in a very simple table. 
The old book of fares would disappear, and in its stead we should 
have a card divided into variously colo squares, with the 
letters or figures distinguishing the courses marked in the margin ; 
so that all that the passenger would have to do, in paying the 
driver, would be to find the letter from which he started, and then 
run his eye along the table till it reached the square opposite to 
the letter at which he got out. Within this square he would find 
the proper fare stated. Mr. Haddan’s scheme for informing the 
public as to the district from or to which they may drive is at 
once ingenious and intelligible. The distinctive letter or figure 
would be marked on every street lamp in London, so as to be 
ascertainable by day or night at the cost, in the event of any 
dispute, of walking a few yards; and he further proposes that the 
fare shall in all cases be reckoned to the nearest lamp in the 
direction of the horse’s head. The driver should be bound to have 
the table of fares, and perhaps a small map, aflixed to some part of 
his cab ; and at night to carry a small lamp inside, for the purpose 
of facilitating reference to it. : 

Mr. Haddan is not content with simply giving an outline of his 
scheme; he has been at the trouble of constructing a complete 
specimen table, in which he calculates the fares at a rate not quite 
one-third higher than the present one, though his “ course” 
system may obviously be adapted with equal ease either to the 
existing or to any other rate. He proposes also to take the inner 
circle, A to H, as the standard, increasing the fare to the divisions 
comprised within the second cirele by one-fourth, and to the 
divisions comprised within the third circle by another fourth. In 
this way an inducement derived from the increased pay would be 
provided to drivers to ply for hire in the suburbs, which might 
counterbalance the inducement offered by the greater frequency 
of hirings obtainable in the more central districts. 86, again, 
the fares admitting of being arbitrarily fixed, special circum- 
stances, such as the crowded state of the streets at certain periods, 
or the intervention of the river, can be taken into account. Let 
us now take some instances by way of illustration. Within 
any one course, no matter in what part of London, the fare would 


‘be 18., and the same rule would prevail from Charing Oross to 


any of the divisions comprised in the first circle, which extends 
to Euston Square on the north, the top of Sloane Street on the 
west, Vauxhall Bridge on the south, and St. Paul’s Churchyard 
on the east. From Charing Cross to any part of the second circle, 
including Camden Town and Islington on the north, Bayswater 
on the west, Battersea and Kennington on the south, and the 
Tower on the east, the fare would be 1s. 6d, and from the same 
point to the outer limits of the third circle—to the beginning of 
ilampstead, that is to say, on the north, Kensington Station on the 
west, Clapham on the south, and Mile End or Rotherhithe on the 
east—the fare would be 2s. 3d. Thus, in driving from the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing Cross, the table of fares would be so 
simple as to be — carried in the head; since, according 
as the lamp nearest the journey’s end bore one of the letters 
A to H, K to Z, or one of the figures 1 to 16, the fare would 
be 1s., 18. 6d., or 28. 3a. In cross journeys, of course, this sim- 
plicity would not be preserved; but here the table comes into 
use, and removes every difficulty. Supposing the traveller to find 
himself at Ball's Pond, and to desire to transport himself to 
Walkam Green, he sees 3 marked on the lamp-post before he 
calls his cab, and when he arrives at his journey’s end the same 
authority tells him he is in district 12. He looks for the former 
figure in the table hung up inside the vehicle, and carries his eye 
live s to the right, which brings it under 12. There, 
plainly printed in the little coloured square, he reads “ 38, gd.’ 

Or let us assume that he starts from the Commercial Koad, 
and that his destination is Rotherhithe. The actual distance 
between the two places may be under a mile, but there is 
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no means of crossing the river nearer than London Bridge, and 
what length of journey this involves it is difficult at_a moment's 
notice to say. The lamps along the Commercial Road, how- 
ever, are marked 5, and at Rotherhithe 6 is equally conspicuous. 
He refers as before to his table, and finds that the circuitous 
route has been taken into account, and that from é to 6 is 
charged 2s. 3d. It is difficult to describe a table of the sort 
here indicated, but we can assure our readers that when once 
it is seen it is utterly impossible that any difficulty can arise 
in its application. If it is objected that the same fare will 
have to be paid, no matter whether you have just entered a new 
“course” or nearly traversed it, that inconvenience exists equally 
under the present system, which charges the same sum for a mile 
and five yards as it does for two miles. It is a further merit in 
Mr. Haddan’s scheme that it admits of having more than one 
quality of cab in use at the same time. For a better class of 
vehicles, whether four-wheels or Hansoms, a distinguishing 
badge might be provided; and, on their satisfying the inspectors 
that they really offered superior advantages to the Far" their | 
faves might be calculated at a higher rate—say 1s. 6d. within the | 
first circle, 28. 3d. within the second, and 3s. within the third. | 
It really seems to he now within the power of the police autho- | 
rities to deliver us from a fertile source of annoyance and imposi- 
tion, and they will not, we think, be doing their duty if they do | 
not urge Mr. Walpole to lose no time in reducing Mr. Haddan’s 
scheme into the form of a Bill, and sending it to try its fortunes 
in the House of Commons. If the metropolitan public do not | 
take care that it passes, they will deserve to goon quarrelling with 
cabmen to the end of their locomotive lives. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
v. 

BF name yom of the periodical kind would be more agreeable 
to read, and much easier to write, if it were not necessary 
to return every year to artists whose characteristics are already 
well known and defined, and who rarely in the course of a single 
twelvemonth produce anything strikingly new. To recur con- 
tinually to painters whose manner and subjects are familiar to 
every one who cares about art exposes the writer to needless 
repetitions, and the reader to unprofitable fatigue. The critic’s 
best hope and opportunity is in the appearance of new men; but 
it is surprising in how few words the characteristics even of a new | 
artist may be indicated. Last year we spoke very favourably of 
Mr. T. R. Lamont, but we have nothing new to say about him now. 
There are the same pensiveness in sentiment, the same delicate 

feeling for colour, the same honourable endeavour after form. 
the Water-Colour Exhibition there are two pictures of his— 
“ Between Lights,” and “The Tricolor.” The scene of the first is 
an interior in the eighteenth century, seen in evening twilight. A 
entleman is sitting near a window, holding a book, and a lady 
ooks over him, her hands clasped on his shoulder. There is a 


_ yellowish colour of the lighted mountain and the dark gre 


table close by, ornamented with marquetry, and very admirably 
painted. There is some very beautiful colour in parts, as, for in- 
stance, in the lady’s yellow hair bound with a blue riband. In 
“The Tricolor,” a young French girl is sitting alone sewing a 
tricolor. The time is that of the first French Revolution, and 
the figure wears a white cap, white apron, and white jichu. The 
background is nicely managed, and agreeable in various colour. 


Mr. John Gilbert’s nameless cavalry charge (Water-Colour, 114) 
is the finest imaginative sketch we remember by the artist. 
-«rmed skeletons are riding in a wild charge of cavalry; the | 

hastly expression of these, especially of the one with the winged | 
awe d second from the spectator, is very powerfully realized, and | 
the furious eagerness of the living horsemen who follow gives | 
great energy to the whole performance. The idea, of course, is | 
that the horsemen are riding to their death, and the painter has | 
realized it for us by making skeletons charge at the head of the 
troop. The nearest horse is a skeleton also, There is splendid | 
power of sketching; the way the lances are put in is enough to | 
prove this, but the power is prevalent throughout. 


One of the best sketches in the Institute of Water-Colours is | 
that by Mr. John Absolon—“ Prince Charles Edward in the Island | 
of Skye.” The Prince is lying down, asleep ; one hand is on the 
ground, the other on his breast. The scene is the interior of a 
very simple bothy; through chinks in the wall the blue sky is 
visible. The manly figure of Malcolm Macleod is seated near 
the Prince, armed with a musket. Edward is talking in his 
sleep, and Macleod listens astonished. 


Amongst the landscapes of the winter season few are less likely 
to escape notice than Mr. Whistler’s “Sunset on the Pacific,” in 
the French Gallery. There is no brilliance in this sunset, and if 
the dwellers by the Pacific never saw any finer ones, they would 
deserve much commiseration. On grey water, moving with a | 
languid swell, float some dim, grey, ugly ships, under ugly grey | 
clouds. The praise which Mr. Whistler deserves is of a twofold 
kind ; he has ventured out of the beaten track of art, and has suc- 
ceeded in proving that much beauty of colour may subsist with 
the most unpromising effect. These various greys are good and 
agreeable, and the artist has done well to leave the fresh dead- 
colour sketch of his impression without elaboration. It is a true 
and faithful record of an impression, not painted to attract the 

ublic, but because the artist wanted to note what he had seen. 
‘his is quite the right spirit to work in. and though the subject 


has less interest for us than it seems to have had for Mr. Whistler, 
we admit that he has done well to paint it. 

The landscape-painters who exhibit in the Dudley Gallery often 
strike us by originality scarcely less remarkable than that of Mr. 


| Whistler. We have much pleasure in noticing, as an instance of 


unusual truth in interpretation and of courage in choice of sub- 
ject, Mr. W. Colomb’s ‘Storm on the Lower Lake, Killarney.” 
hrough great rifts of cloud a little opening of blue sky appears, 
and a flying gleam of light touches the mountain side. There is 
a dim, dark distance, and the surface of the lake, wild with waves, 
is a wide expanse of grey. A solitary boat is crossing. No one 
who is familiar with lake scenery in its hours of tempest can fail 
to recognise the truth of this picture. The relation between the 
of 

the distance, the relation again between these masses o iand 
and the grey of the broken water, still more perhaps the glistening 


_ of the wet mountain in the gleam of passing light, prove to us quite 


conclusively that Mr. Colomb is a real observer, who looks at 
nature to good purpose. 

Mr. Arthur Severn exhibits a study cf moonlight on the Seine. 
The sky is dark, with whitish-grey clouds, behind which travels 
the moon, ringed with a circle of faint colour. There is Notre 
Dame in the distance, and a spire and a bridge and a dome; there 
is also a little foreground in the left-hand corner, but all these 
materials are subordinate to the gleams on the river, where the 
moonbeams fall on its various surface-currents. These are 
rendered with much truth; and though the work, like that we 
have just criticized, proves more observation than invention, it is 
not without a strong infusion of poetical sentiment. 

When oil-painters take to water-colour, it is very natural that 
they should continue as far as possible to follow the method 
already familiar to them. Mr. Vicat Cole, in his striking picture 
of “ Holmbury Hill,” has painted exactly on the principles of oil, 
using opaque colour quite as freely as he would on a canvass for 
the Academy. Turner's strong dislike to the use of opaque colour 
may influence many against thé manner, but we cannot refuse to 
accept any manner in which good results are reached. The fact 
is that there are three kinds of water-colour—first, the water- 
colour pure, by washes of transparent colour, in which lights 
are obtained by getting down to the white paper again; next, 
the pure opaque system, in which all colours, instead of being 
made paler by dilution with water, are mixed with Chinese 
white; thirdly, the combination of the two systems, in which a 
work is usually begun in transparent colour, and completed by 
the addition of opaque lights. The first resembles nothing but 
itself; the second has many of the qualities of fresco; the third 
sufliciently resembles one kind of modern oil-painting to be easily 
adopted by painters accustomed to that kind of work. Now an 
oil-painter has great difficulty in accustoming himself to trans- 
parent water-colour. A system of washes bears so little re- 
semblance to any method possible in oil that it is long before an 
oil-painter can feel at home in it. On the other hand, pure body- 
colour has its own difficulties. It becomes lighter as it dries, in 
which it is exactly the reverse of oil, which darkens in drying; 
besides this, an oil-painter often finds it difficult to glaze over a 
material which, even when dry, is so easily disturbed as body- 
colour. But a combination of opaque and transparent colour avoids 
some of the difficulties of both, and the artist does first what 
may be most easily done in transparent colour, adding afterwards 
in opaque the details for which o -—_ colour offers its own 
facilities. The habitual English me of oil-painting is to paint 
thinly at first, often in glazing colour, and then touch the lights 
sharply and decisively in opaque, sometimes heavily loading, but 
rarely using thick colour everywhere, as ge 4 Frenchmen do. It 
is obvious that for English painters of this class the transition to 
such water-colour painting as this of Mr. Vicat Cole is exceedingly 
easy. His “ Holmbury Hill” would not have pleased Turner, for 
Turner would have seen in it only a confirmation of tendencies 


' which he condemned as heterodox, but it is a work of much 


brilliance and power. The sky is of pale blue, with white clouds 
shaded with a cold grey, nearly approaching the colour of the sly. 
There is an exceedingly extensive and admirable distance, with 
many remote fields and tender gleams of green and yellow, and 
trees blue in the far air. The spectator is in a picturesque gorge, 
with much heather and gorse, and a little path and a gipsy-tent, 
and a broken bank, crowned with heather. There is a scattering of 
intense lights on the débris of the bank in thick body-colour. The 
heather and fern in the foreground are eee | painted in the 
same medium. The besetting danger of this kind of work is crudity ; 
and though Mr. Cole’s work is not precisely crude, and though it 
exhibits much accomplishment in the business of painting, he sees 
things in too prosaic a manner to give that subtle charm to his 
execution which results only from a susceptibility to the finer 
influences. 

Mr. Arthur Dichfield has a more poetical temperament, though 
he may be inferior to Mr. Cole in power of realization. He has a 
landscape in the Dudley Gallery bearing, by way of title, the 
quotation— 

It was a scene of peace, and like a spell 

Did that serene and golden sunlight fall 

Upon the motionless wood that clothed the dell. 
A river flows through a scene of great richness and repose, green 
sloping pee and lofty wood, full-foliaged 
stemmed, rising in two chief masses one above the other, like the 
aisles and clearstory of a cathedral. This scene is not a mere 
study from nature, but is truly an expression of artistic sentiment. 
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There are some satyrs with a vo of Bacchus, -_ by, or 
borrowed from, by Rubens. The 
of the composition is an enjoyment of the wealth and peace of 
nature, and the introduction of the satyrs and wine-bibber com- 

etes the expression of it, by extending the idea of natural wealth 

m full-foliaged trees and brimming river to the flowing juices 
of gladdening — 

r. W. B. Leader has an agreeable “Trout Stream” in Mr. 
Wallis’s Exhibition. Scenes of this kind have been so often 
inted that such a picture as this is not likely to remain in the 
memory, for it has no new interest, nor indeed any interest at all 
uliar to itself. It deserves mention, however, as a thoroughly 
good specimen of a class of art which is always likely to continue 
in demand, and which English painters — of better quality 
than their foreign ictures of kind are 
pleasanter to possess than to criticize ; they are exceedingly refresh- 
ing and enjoyable, but have little intellectual su 4 iveness, 
Some London surgeon or solicitor, condemned to live with no 
pleasanter prospect than the brick walls and ugly windows and 
straight skyline across the street, but accustomed to get away for 
a few days to some trout-stream in the North, might discover 
the beneficent uses of this kind of art if Mr. Leader’s “ Trout 
Stream ” were hung on the wall of his dining-room. To see, even 
in a picture, those rich masses of mountain with the sunshine 
catching their sylvan slopes, and the deep quiet pool reflecting 
gleams of green, and the beautiful light trees, and the grey rocks 
and stones, some rich with soft moss, and the pure water ever 
flowing between them, would, under such circumstances as we 
have imagined, be a refreshment worth the interest of one or two 
hundred pounds. 

Mr. I. M. Richardson exhibits this winter a large view of 
“ Glen Coe” in Mr. Wallis’s Exhibition, and some studies in the 
gallery of the Water-Colour Society. His characteristics are so 
generally known that it is useless to speak of them any more, and 
until Mr. Richardson expresses some new thought, or discovers 
something in nature which he has not previously illustrated, we 
shall content ourselves with a simple mention of his re-appearances. 
It may be observed that the sketch in the Water-Colour Society 
(frame 171, study 4), called “ Study of Rocks,” is a satisfactory 

f of a doctrine not so generally understood as it ought to be, 
and which may be briefly expressed as follows :— colour is 
not inferior to light and shade asa means of obtaining values of 
light and dark. There is no light and shade in this sketch, but it 
has all the power to be derived from a fine management of darks, 
and is just as interesting as if it were a sketch of effect. 

Mr. Albert Goodwin, a young artist who acquired something 
approaching to a reputation in the Dudley Gallery last year, has 
naturally desired to extend it in the same gallery this season. He 
exhibits six water-colour pictures—an Autumnal Scene near Arun- 
del; Whitby in Twilight; Red Houses, Whitby; a Moonrise; 
a Grey Day, Yorkshire; and Whitby in the Afternoon. The 
autumn scene near Arundel is perhaps the most strictly within the 
artist's own order of ideas. The red houses at Whitby are cleverly 
painted, but are an excursion into the domain of Boyce; at any 
rate, if Boyce had not existed, it may be doubted whether Mr. 
Goodwin would have seen the merits of red brick in this vivid 
way. So it is evident that the mystery of the “ Moonrise” is due 
to the influence of Turner; but, although we mention these in- 
stances of the power of example, they are not to be condemned as 

iarisms. Painters, like other men, are the creatures of the 
influences which surround them, and no artist who has admired a 
brick cottage by Boyce or a sky by Turner remains precisely the 
same man that he was before receiving the impression. Now a 
painter must always do rightly to endeavour to paint what in- 
terests him, and in the manner that seems best to him, even if the 
interest has been awakened by the work of some other man. 
Mr. Goodwin shows the intluence of Turner, so*in his turn 
did Turner show the influence, not only of Claude, but of other 
famous landscape-painters who preceded him; and Mr. Boyce 
himself is a product of the Pre-Ratfaellite movement, to which he 
owes something of his peculiar sentiment and much of his inten- 
sity of colour. We have great hopes for Mr. Goodwin, if his early 
success does not ruin him. He has true artistic perceptions, but 
his way of work, last year rather too decided for true progress, is 
this year tending to fix itself in a final mannerism especially visible 
in the streaky execution of the “ Arundel” and “ Moonrise.” 

Miss Sophia Beale succeeded in making us forget the unpleasant- 
ness of London in February, whilst we enjoyed her Alpine study 
“Glion, Canton Vaud, Spring.” A glimpse of lake is seen from a 
height. The land on which the spectator finds himself slopes 
down to a ravine, and there is a splendid glow of light on the 
steep pastures, glancing in broken lights on that to the left. There 
are two trees in the foreground whose bark is even too strongly 
realized, and the ground itself, like most places of this kind in the 
Alpine spring, is rich in flowers. The mountains beyond the lake 
have the defect of not being so well drawn as the nearer land, and 
this applies especially to what is above the snow-line; but their 
colour, a rather dim and dark blue, is relatively right. No one 
familiar with scenery of this kind can fail to recognise the general 
truth of this work, and we may add that no one who loves such 
scenery can fail to enjoy it. 

Mr. Charles Livett is one of the most original of the contributors 
tothe Dudley Gallery. His landscapes are coarse in execution and 
exceedingly awkward in arrangement, but they entirely avoid the 
vices of prettiness and artificialness in composition, and have the 
gteat merit of looking effective at a distance. “On the Thames” 


and “Summer Time” have the same merits and defects. In the 
first we have an arrangement of horizontal lines (cloud, land, 
shore) crossed by vertical lines (of stiff trees), every one standing 
independently. The “Summer Time,” though an upright pict 
has also its line of cloud, its line of poplars, its line of rushes, 

its yo | trees. Mr. Livett may retain his manly way of painti 
and still learn to compose better, or rather may find out for himself 
how to compose better, for in composition an artist ought to follow 
nobody’s taste but his own ; but we he must have some taste of 
his own, or he is incomplete. The conventional arrangements 
which have become wearisome from repetition ought of course to 
be abandoned, but no artist can afford to abandon the art of com- 
position, 

_ Mr. J. W. North’s small water-colour “Little Mol” is a good 
instance of modern tendencies pushed to an extreme. There is @ 
painful effort to render the brilliance of sunlighted by plas- 
tering it over with body-colour, and a too visible effort to contend 
with natural light by any meang, and at any cost. We are far 
from desiring to undervalue the ability shown in this and other 
works of similar quality, but we prefer the art which, attempting 
no vain rivalry with nature, is satisfied with such expression as its 
own powers allow. Mrs. S. Wilkes, the painter of “A Wheatfield 
at Taplow near Maidenhead,” deserves much credit for her 
glowing wheat rich green foliage and delicate passing shadows 
seem to have been obtained almost without oliert, onl we enjoy 
them without regret. 


REVIEWS. 


‘ BOSSUET’S EARLIER SERMONS.* 
Bag ee that Bossuet was, if not, as they think him in 
France, the greatest of modern Christian preachers, at least 
one of the first, the literary history of his sermons is curious. In 
one of those careful and elaborate investigations which the French 
call études, and which, if sometimes spoilt by sentiment and fine 
writing, often display a method and conscientious labour above all 
praise, and furnish results of great value, M. Gandar has traced 
this history, and has shown how it is that of these famous sermons 
anything whatever has come down to us; for it was not Bossuet’s 
own doing that the great mass of them got into print. This is one 
part of the book, and perhaps the most curious. But, besides, it 
undertakes to trace the processes by which a great artist like 
Bossuet worked, as far as they can be recovered; and further, to 
follow step by step the ex on and perfecting of his powers, the 
changes in his manner of preaching, and the ual progress by 
which defects were thrown off, and the final direction and concen- 
tration of his intellectual forces determined. M. Gandar’s literary 
judgments partake sometimes of the exaggeration natural to any 
exclusive study, especially if the student be a Frenchman, and the 
subject Bossuet. To say that Bossuet was “the most accom- 
plished orator who has appeared in the world since Demosthenes ” 
shows that M. Gandar has something to learn both about Demos- 
thenes and the history of the world. But he has brought great 
zeal and intelligence to his work, and has spared himself no 
pains; and Bossuet is sufficiently great to make an inquiry of 
much interest which exhibits in authentic detail how he pre 
himeelf for his task as a preacher, and how his great gifts untolded 
and shaped themselves. 

Bossuet was so emphatically a preacher, that not one of his in- 
numerable sermons was destined by him to be printed and read. 
In his works there are contained nearly two hundred sermons, 
either whole or in fragments. Of this number not more than 
seven were published by himself, and these reluctantly. The 
funeral sermon on Henrietta Maria was printed at the t 
request of her daughter, the Duchess of Orleans; and when he 
preached ten montis later over the daughter's tomb, it seemed 
natural to make the same request, and to accede to it. The pre- 
cedent had been set, and four other funeral sermons—those on the 
Queen, the Princess Palatine, Le Tellier, aud the Prince of Condé— 
were printed to gratify family wishes. The funeral sermon on 
Nicolas Cornet, his old master and the framer of the Five Pro- 
positions out of Jansenius, and the sermon at the “ Profession ” of 
Madlle. de la Valliére, were printed in Bossuet’s lifetime, but with- 
out his consent, and much to his displeasure. He did not, he said, 
recognise in them his own work. ‘The great sermon on the Unity 
of the Church, preached before the Assembly of the Clergy in 1681, 
was a sort of public manifesto to Rome aud to the whole world, 
and there was a special reason for printing it. But, besides these, 
none of Bossuet’s sermons were printed by himself, or by others in 
his lifetime. Further, when Bossuet’s friends began to gather up 
their recollections of him after his death, it was their way to say 
that he never wrote anything but the divisions, aud perhaps the 
opening, of his sermons on some rough scrap of paper. ‘This was 
said in his funeral sermon preached by the Abbé De la Rue. It 
was said by his first biographer Burigny. More remarkably still, 
it was repeated by the AbLé Ledieu, who had been his secretary, 
and lived in his intimacy for twenty years :— 

Ce n'est, la plupart, qu'une ou deux feuilles volantes, ol est un texte en 


téte, un raisonnement, avec ce mot en marge: Pour Cexorde; une division en 
deux ou trois toujours marqués distinctement a la suite du texte et 


* Bossuet Orateur: Etudes critiques sur les Sermons de la jeunesse de 
Bossuet (1643-1662). Par E, Gandar. Paris: Didier, 1867. 3 
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du dessein de l’exorde; et pour le corps du discours, l’on n’y trouve que 
quelques passages des saints Peres, beaucoup des Grecs, . . . . Hors les 
= panégyriques et peu d’autres actions d'éclat, aucun de ses sermons n'a 

forme d’un discours achevé, et plusieurs sont en latin. 
No one could be a better witness than Bossuet’s secretary, and there 
is not the least reason to doubt his account. But it is a curious 
instance of the way in which stories get about with only half the 
truth, and in a shape which impairs the interest of that half. 
Nothing could be more natural than to conclude from this testi- 
mony that Bossuet never wrote his sermons; and it was true 
enough for the latter part of his life, the twenty years during 
which Ledieu had been about him. But it was not true that he 
never wrote them. On the contrary, he began by never preachi 
without first writing. It was only true, that whereas he h 
begun with writing them, most often from beginning to end, and 
some of them many times over, he had come at last, partly by 
long practice, partly by having vast stores of prepared materials to 
fall back upon on every occasion, not to need such preparation any 
longer :— 

Son secrétaire le voyait d’ailleurs a tout instant préparer ses instructions ; 
il se faisait alors apporter la Bible ou saint-Augustin ; apres avoir relu avec 
une attention profonde et de suite quelques chapitres de VEcriture, il lui 
arrivait de jeter sur le papier quelques notes; c’étaient en effet, des textes, 
ou indication sommaire d’un plan, la division du discours ; puis il s’ab- 
sorbait dans sa pensée, méditait, priait, jusqu’au moment de monter en 
chaire. I) parlait alors sans étude, familigrement, de l’abondance du cceur. 

Mais Bossuet n’avait pas toujours procédé ainsi. Ona su plus tard, par 
Vétude méme des manuscrits autographes, mieux que par ~ assertions 
de ses familiers, mieux que par son propre témoignage, quelle méthode il 
avait suivie d’abord, et durant de longues années, dans son travail, et quel 
était le contenu de ces portefeuilles que Ledieu a vus, mais qu'il parait 
n’avoir jamais ouverts. Naif admirateur de son maitre, il aurait été ravi 
d'y trouver tant de discours achevés, et du premier coup d’ceil, il aurait 
reconnu que Bossuet, en préparant ses sermons, n’écrivait en latin que les 
textes tirés de I’Ecriture ou des Péres. 


But the story, besides being only half true, was likely to be mis- 
chievous; for if Bossuet had never written his sermons, what 
editor of his works would think of looking for such manuscripts ? 
M. Gandar reflects with consternation on the risk to which this 
gossip exposed some of the treasures of French literature. Bossuet’s 
nephew and heir opened and used his uncle’s portfolios, which 
Ledieu his secretary never looked into, and found them full of 
manuscript sermons; but he confined himself to making a practical 
use of them, copying them himself and lending them to the clergy 
of his diocese. * this way some sermons were lost ; but, ing 
them from hand to hand, they dissipated the belief that Sianack 
had never written sermons, Yet, when it was tirst proposed to 
collect his sermons, no one had any idea of what there was re- 
maining. The Royal Library in 1768 bought fifteen or twenty 
sermons in Bossuet’s own handwriting, but nothing was known of 
the real state of the case. The person who rescued the sermons 
and restored them to French literature was one of those indefatig- 
able and obstinate Benedictines, longwinded, prosy, and not always 
critical, but whom no trouble or labour could daunt, who have done 
so much for history and letters. Dom Déforis is the perpetual 
object of attack to all recent editors and critics of Bossuet ; but, 
as M. Gandar says, it is to him that they owe it that they have 
the mass of Bossuet’s sermons at all. He got on the trace of what 
no one else knew of or cared about; and though much that he 
recovered was in a fragmentary state, which he did not always 
treat in the wisest fashion, yet in what he saved were included 
some of Bossuet’s finest and most characteristic sermons :-— 

J’aurai fixé la juste mesure de ce que nous devons & Déforis, quand j’aurai 

dit que, depuis la mort de Bossuet, plus de soixante années s’étaient écoulées 
sans qu’on efit imprimé un seul de ses discours ; que les cing volumes publiés 
en 1772, 1778, et 1788, en contiennent pres de deux cents dont une centaine 
sont des chefs-d’ceuvre et que, depuis quatre-vingts ans, toutes les recherches 
de la critique n’ont pas grossi ce recueil d’un seul discours complet. 
Poor Déforis, attacked in the eighteenth century by the polite and 
tasteful Maury for not caring enough for Bossuet’s reputatiun, and 
for doggedly refusing to suppress or soften his rough and obsolete 
phrases, and in the nineteenth for bungling additions and want of 
critical insight—after toiling manfully and not unsuccessfully, for 
more than twenty years, through a work which at the time brought 
him little thanks or credit—was charged, when the Revolution 
broke out, with Jansenism, and with being the author of the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy ; then, when he indignantly denied the 
charge, he was imprisoned for the zeal with which he repelled it, 
and at last sent to the guillotine. 

Much the same thing happened to Bossuet’s sermons, when they 
were first edited, as happened to Pascal’s Pensées, A mass of 

pers came into the editors’ hands, some complete, some in every 

egree of imperfection; and the editors took what was at that 
time thought the most judicious course to make them intelligible 
and useful. They arranged and pieced together; out of two or 
three fragments they constructed the best they could in the shape 
of a whole; they dropped what were repetitions, and intercalated 
bits of their own to connect and clear up the imperfect remains. 
This process was carried much further by the Portroyalists in the 
case of Pascal, than by Déforis in the case of Bossuet. The 
Portroyalists, publishing a book for edification, and having a horror 
of everything violent and excessive in language, omitted a good 
deal, and softened and toned down more, of Puscal’s most cha- 
racteristic fragments. Déforis did not alter language, and incurred 
reproach from the narrow purists of his time for introducing such 
a man as Bossuet in the uncuurtly roughness of his early style. 
Maury complained of his “ collecting even Bossuet’s dirty linen”; 
but Déforis did not see the importance of exact dates, and he 


was too ready to play the interpreter of Bossuet. He did this 
by explanatory ~ a but, besides, when he found two 
three recensions of the same sermon or paragraph, according as 
Bossuet had rewritten it, sometimes more than o 2 and at con- 
siderable intervals, instead of giving each bit as he found it, he 
worked up the whole as well as he could into one composition. 
He had, as M. Gandar says, to consult the taste of his time, which 
wanted something which it could read off at once, and did not 
trouble itself much about critical accuracy in modern classics, 
They thought it a sensible proceeding when Déforis, finding 
two sermons on Christmas-day, the later of which repeated por- 
tions of the earlier, instead o' a both, to show how Bossuet 
revised and improved on himself, took what was new in the second 
sermon, and, in order to avoid repetition, incorporated it in the 
first, wherever it could be done without “spoiling” the text, 
Accordingly, the work of all the recent editors of Bossuet has 
been to pull to pieces all that Déforis had patched together, and 
to get back all the remains of the sermons into their original state; 
to determine their chronology, and to exhibit fragments as frag- 
ments in their true order; to give us, as they say, “ Bossuet, tout 
Bossuet, et rien que Bossuet”; and great is the ——a of 
some of them against the blunderings of Déforis. Gandar, 
who ap ry 2 in a work of this kind, is much more 
reasonable and just. He Tr ts out clearly what are now found 
to be the inconveniences of Déforis's way of working; but he also 
= out that no one thought them inconveniences in Paris a 

undred years ago, and that Déforis was really in advance of his 
time in his notions of the right way of —t In the course of 
his work M. Gandar justifies the stress which he lays on acc 
of editing, by some interesting instances of the way in whi 
Bossuet worked up afresh his previous compositions, preserving 
the main idea and much of the old language, but cutting down 
without mercy, striking out what was pretty or ambitious, and 
bringing what was a diffuse and florid piece of amplification into 
the compass of a few nervous, compact sentences, where every 

he original manuscripts in the Imperial Library, and at Meaux, 

have been diligently studied, and as it seems to much pu 
several critics—the Abbé Vaillant, M. Lachat, and especially by 
Floquet. M. Gandar, who has spent five years upon them, fi 
in them satisfactory indications of Bossuet’s way of working, 
Nothing is met with among them belonging to the time of 
his Episcopate at Meaux except a few rough notes; and thus 
Ledieu’s statement is confirmed as to his not writing his sermons at 
this period. Before this time, he seems often tu have used old 
material, “ revising former and marking with 
here and there what was to be left or kept.” But allowing for his 
having then to a certain extent “lived on his store,” M. Gandar 
thinks that up to 1669, when he was made Bishop of Condom, he 
was in the habit “ of writing before he preached.” Sometimes 
this was a hurried sketch, varying from mere notes and outline 
to a composition unequally finished, with portions only indicated 
and others more completely developed. M. Gandar in the papers 
before him detects the marks of the work :— 

Quelquefois Bossuet n’a jeté, en effet, sur le papier qu’un sommaire ou des 
fragments ; quelquefois aussi, bien que le développement paraisse complet et 
que les plirases soient achevées, il est sensible - nous n’avons sous les yeux 
que le travail rapide de la derniére heure. plume court et l’orateur, 
méme en écrivant, improvise. Nous tenons de lui que, dans sa jeunesse, on lui 
reprochait cle se laisser toujours presser par le temps; il commengait done 
son sermo:: la veille, un peu tard, résolu & prendre, s'il le fallait, sur son 
sommeil, i allait alors toujours devant lui, sans s’arréter, méme pour jeter 
un regard arritre. Mais voici que le moment approche ou il faudra 
quitter le cabinet ; & peine aura-t-il assez de loisir pour écrire en toutes 
lettres les derniéres lignes de la conclusion ou l’avantpropos du sermon, 
qu'il écrivuit ordinairement apres tout le reste, sur le premier papier venu, 
et dans le trouble d’un orateur qui déja se sent en présence de son 
auditoire, 

But at other times he wrote at full leisure; and the character of 
the page or the deliberateness of the writing shows that he was 
not working against time :— 

Souvent, au contraire, Bossuet écrit dans le recueillement ; il a d’avance 
embrassé d’un ferme coup d’eil le commencement, le milieu et la fin de son 
discours. ‘Tantét les ratures se multiplient et avertissent que l’orateur serre 
de prs les moindres détails de son argumentation et de son style. ‘lantét la 
netteté de I’écriture montre & quel point il s’est rendu maitre, par la ré- 
flexion, de chacune des idées qu’il exprime, de chacun des termes qu'il 
emplcie, Nous avons ainsi plus d’un discours, dans le Caréme des Minimes, 
par exemple, et surtout dans le Caréme du Louvre, auquel on peut dire que 
Bossuet a mis la dernigre main. 


We can trace in these manuscripts, M. Gandar thinks, the in- 
creasing severity of taste and judgment in the writer. The earlier 
ones seem to tlow rapidly, without any thought of correction; but 
as Bossuet grows oider, he leaves space in his paper for 
changes, and he is more ready to make them :— 


Si les manuscrits ne nous rendent pas l’accent de la parole de Bossuet, ils 
nous font entrer, plus qu'il n’était possible & ceux qui l‘ont entendu de leurs 
oreilles, dans l'iutamité de son commerce, au moment méme oi il s’enfermait 
pour méditer son discours, Dés qu’on s’est mis a les parcourir au hasard, ce 
qui frappe d’abord le plus vivement, c’est la fécondité naturelle d'un génie 
auquel rien ne cofite; de bonne heure, il a conscience de ce qu'il peut, e& 
donne carritre & sa plume, sans reserver sur le papier ui une marge, ni un 
bas de paye, ni méme entre les lignes assez d’espace pour recevoir autre chose 
que l’indication d’une variante ou des corrections de quelques mots ; du pre- 
mier effort, la trame du discours est ourdie et serrée. Ou si partois 
efiace la plirase commencee, c’est pour la reprendre un peu plus loin ; mais, dans 
Vintervalle, il aura enrichi son développement d’un tour heureux qui 
de mettre |'idée en lumiere ou de quelque idée nouvelle qui est venue s’offrir 
elle-méme, déja revétue d'une forme, et qui a pris sur le champ sans aucune 
violence la gine qui lui convenait dans la suite de l’amplilication oratoire 5 
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fl semble qu’on voie jaillir de la source vive et monter le flot puissant de 


ae les p de V’age et la réflexion mettent Bossuet en garde 
contre les illusions « la jeunesse, au moment méme oi elles semblaient 
‘ustifiées par le bruit flatteur des applaudissements. Les sermons préchés 
‘au Louvre en 1662 ont cette marge réservée aux corrections, qui manquait 
encore sur les manuscrits du Caréme de 1660; & Saint-Germain, en 1666, 
Bossuet a pris cette coutume qu’il gurdera jusqu a la fin, de plier en deux le 
fenillet ; c'est qu’il prévoit la nécessité de condamner son premier travail et 
le refaire entitrement. Keprend-il désormais les sermons qu’il a déja 
és? 11 barre, il efface, ajoute et corrige sur l’ancien texte ; il déchire le 
et pour ier plus lib t un p ge ; insensiblement il se décide 
a sacrifier louvrage entier, dont nous ne savons méme plus l’existence que 
pareequ'il en a laissé subsister, comme par hasard, quelques lambeaux. 
But the written sermons were not, says M. Gandar, written to be 
repeated by heart. This, Bossuet said himself, he could not do; 
he would have lost all his force and freedom and energy if he had 
simply exacted of himself a great effort of memory. He wrote 
beforehand to make himself sure of his subject and his thoughts, and 
thoroughly familiar with the ground which he was to go over; then 
he trusted himself to his powers, and to the circumstances and 
iration of the moment; and probably the sermon written often 
conveys but an imperfect idea of the sermon preached. But the tins 
to be noticed is that a preacher of such resources and gifts too 
go much pains with his pen in preparing himself beforehand, just 
as if he could not trust himself to find words on the moment, and 
was going to repeat or simply read his sermon, With an imagina- 
tion and readiness equal to Fénelon’s, says his critic, Bossuet left 
little to chance; he resembles Pascal in his resolute will, his exact- 
ing and scrupulous reason, his severe taste ; and he is an instance of 
a man who had natural gifts enough to gain admiration by their 
years never ceased working, 
e himself more perfect. 


mere exercise, but who for fort 
to satisfy his own standard and mat 
After giving the literary history of the sermons, M. Gandar 
ceeds to the main design of his book, which is to trace the pack we 
unfolding of Bossuet’s oratorical genius, and to point out, as far as 
ible, his modes of study and the influences which affected 
Bim, This is done at length, and with ample citations from the 
sermons ; it seems to us, considering the results gained, with some 
rolixity. For, after all, though it is interesting to go with an 
Intelligent critic like M.Gandar over the sermons of Bossuet, the 
light which he has to throw on the sources of them is but 
limited. M. Gandar professes to show us how Bossuet laid 
deep a foundation of theology in the study of St. Thomas, 
at the College of Navarre, and then threw himself, first into 
the Bible, and then into the Fathers, especially Tertullian and 
Augustine. St. Paul, commented on by St. Augustine, supplies 
both his doctrine and inspiration. But the bare fact in this 
case is nothing new, and we do not see that M. Gandar is able 
to furnish any fresh illustrations of it. So, as to the inqui 
how far Bossuet learned from any of his contemporaries, M. 
Gandar says all that is to be said, but it does not come to much, 
and most of it is ingenious conjecture. He thinks, and perhaps 
with justice, that he can trace the effect of Pascal on Bossuet’s 
style. Bossuet professed to have been a sparing reader of French ; 
he knew Corneille and Balzac, and had read some translations 
from the classics ; but to books written in French previous to the 
Petites Lettres he had been indifferent. The year during which 
Pascal’s letters came out (1656 and the beginning of 1657) was 
just the time of Bossuet’s first prolonged stay in Paris, after quit- 
ting his college and gaining considerable provincial reputation 
as a preacher at Metz. Bossuet must have read them as they ap- 
— i their subject had the deepest interest for him; and we 
ow 


at he spoke of their “ force, vehemence, and grace” with | 
admiration, though M. Gandar rejects Voltaire’s apocryphal | 


that Bossuet once said that, except his own works, he 
would rather, of all others, have written the Provinciales. But 
M. Gandar points out with some force that Bossuet was in 
some danger from his own tendency to magnificence and pompous 
amplitude, a tendency which the taste and feeling of the time 
fostered ; and that to this tendency the undeniable combination of 
simplicity and power in the Provinciales probably acted as a fortu- 
nate check. A change, accordingly, is, he thinks, discoverable in 
Bossuet’s style after the date of the Letters, Bossuet still followed 
the bent of his genius to majesty and richness; he did not attempt 
to exchange it for an unnatural endeavour after a more severe 
and unadorned manner; yet he wrote with more chastened taste, 
and with a keener sensitiveness to the merit of not saying too 
much. It seems more doubtful whether, as M. Gandar thinks, the 
substance of Pascal’s letters produced as important an impression 
on Bossuet as the astonishing originality and perfection of the 
style. It was not necessary to be a Portroyalist to have strong 
— against the morale reldchée; and uet did not need 
; to quicken his zeal, in theory, at any rate, against 
it; but Bossuet’s = was to keep the diilicult balance be- 
tween ancient theology and modern necessities, and to be tole- 
rant of inevitable facts, at least in his own Church, at the 
expense of logical consistency; and this moderation it was the 
glory or the folly of the Provinciales to refuse. M. Gandar also 
goes at length into a comparison between a number of 
certainly full of striking resemblances, from the sermons and the 
Pensées. It has been a question of late between the admirers of the 
two great writers—such as M. Havet on one side, and M. Floquet 
on the other—whether Bossuet imitated Pascal, or whether many 
of the Pensées are not echoes of the sermons, The coincidence, in a 
number of which M. Gandar brings ther, is no doubt 
very remarkable. Plagiarism has been established before now on less 
Proof. But M. Gandar’s conclusion seems the sensible one—that both 


writers drew from a common fund of thought and to be 
found in the religious, philosophical, and ascetic works with which 
both were familiar, and which passed from these works into the cur- 
rent ideas and discourse of the religious society of the time, which 
was active-minded and interested in such subjects to a degree far 


beyond anything among ourselves. And though it is possible that 
Pascal may have heard Bossuet, and Jobable that 
Bossuet read the Pensées as soon as they were published, yet there 


is no reason to think that the similar language and touches which 
each used about the same great and familiar commonplaces of 
man’s nature and condition are more than can be accounted for 
by the sameness of the here of feeling, studies, and tradition 
in which both lived, and by their immeasurable su om | 
to their contemporaries in the gift of thinking powerfull 
clearly, and saying what they thought. The likeness is foun = 
before they could have been acquainted, as well as afterwards ; 
M. Gandar observes, in giving instances of their parallel treatment 
of the same thought, that “ the diflerence of their genius is perhaps 
never more clear than when it has happened that each has said 
nearly the same thing in nearly the same words.” We do not 
always make sufficient allowance for the degree in which great 
writers are the mouthpieces of the common talk round them, ex- 

ressing in its easiest and most natural form what all are saying. 

heir coincidence often means that each has seen for himself what 
is in many minds, and has caught the secret of putting it into its 
right shape. 

Bossuet was a from his youth, and M. Gandar 
the story told Tallemant des Réaux, and confirmed by 
Ledieu, of his being sent for when a boy of fifteen to the Hotel 
Rambouillet, and having a subject given him, on which he 
extemporized a sermon before the select audience which lasted 
till past midnight, and gave occasion to Voiture’s mot, “ Qu’il 
n’avait jamais entendu précher si tét ni si tard.” But they were 
accustomed to preach, or to préchoter, early in those days. De 
Rancé, says M. Gandar, was preaching, not to a companies, 
but in the churches at Paris, at fifteen years o Bossuet, how- 
ever, was something more than a wonderful ; and it is not 
surprising that he felt his aye. and from the first formed the 
purpose, which it is plain that he did, and kept with unyielding 
tenacity, to become a preacher. He distinguished himself 
by his addresses in the College chapel of Navarre, while still a 
student ; but it was during the half-dozen years of his residence 
at Metz, of retirement and combined hard study and prac- 
tice, that he laid the foundations of his power. He always spoke 
ot them as his years of severe yet delightful preparation. In his 
Metz sermons his characteristics appear—his fire and swing and 
vehement flow, his power of infusing a sense of serious i 
into the commonplaces of the pulp, his unrivalled gift of 
sareasm, and his readiness to use it. But he falls into bad taste, 
and often does not know when to stop and disen himself from 
a thought which has got hold of him. Yet the interval be- 
tween Bossuet at Metz and Bossuet when first beginning to 
preach at Paris is not so great as between Bossuet’s first 
caréme at Paris in 1660 and his third in 1662. The last stride 
in perfection is the most rapid and the most marked. It is 
curious to observe, while in tone and general manner he is the 
same—as indeed he is from the beginning, too declamatory for 
our English taste, yet undeniably full of deep and real observation 
of the broad facts of life—how great is the improvement in com- 
mand over his powers and his subject, in rubust and nervous 
vigour, in largeness of view and aim, in strong and lucid state- 
ment, after living in contact with the society of Paris. But for 
the detail of all this we must refer to M. Gandar’s book. Itis a 
volume of intelligent, —, and refined criticism; and the 
writer has prepared himself for instructing us on bis theme by the 
trouble and the thoroughness of the study by which he has made 
himself master of it. 


ZULU NURSERY TALES.* 


Wwe should before now have brought the Rev. Dr. Callaway’s 
collection of the Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of 
the Zulus to the notice of our readers, if we had not been waiting 
for a new instalment of his interesting work. Dr. Callaway culls 
what he has published the first part of the first volume, and as 
this first part contained only about three or four sheets, we looked 
forward to a speedy continuation. The fact is that one cannot 
well form an opinion of the real character of nursery tales and 
pular stories without seeing a good many of them. Each story 
by itself may seem rather meaningless or absurd, but if certain 
features occur again and again, they become important in spite of 
their childishness, and enable us to discover some method in their 
absurdity. If we knew of only three or four of the stories of 
Jupiter or Hercules, we should hardly give much thought to them ; 
but having before us the immense quantity of fables about Greek 
gods and goddesses, heroes and heroines, we naturally look 
them, with all their strangeness and extravagance, as a problem 
in the history of the Greek nation, and we try to discover in 
them certain characteristics which throw light on the origi 
of these abnormal creations of the human mind. It was 
same with the German nursery tales. Their existence in e 
country where German races had settled was perfectly w 
known, but they did not become the subject of historical and 
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chological inquiry till the brothers Grimm published their 
a collection, and thus enabled scholars to generalize on these 
pular fictions. By this time the study of popular tales has 
me a recognised branch of the study of mankind. It is known 
that such tales are not the invention of individual writers, but 
that, in Germany as well as everywhere else, they are the last 
remuants—the detritus, if we may say so—of an ancient mythology ; 
that some of the principal heroes bear the nicknames of old 
heathen ;and that in spite of the powerful dilution produced by 
the admixture of Christian ideas, the old leaven of Scotheuton 
can still be discovered in many of the stories now innocently 
told by German nurses of saints, apostles, and the Virgin Mary. 

From this point of view, the mere fact that the Zulus possess 
nursery tales is curious, because nursery tales, at least such as 
treat of ghosts and fairies and giants, generally point back to a 
distant civilization, or at least to a long-continued national 
growth. Like the anomalies of a language, they show by their 
very strangeness that time enough has elapsed for the consolida- 
tion of purely traditional formations, and that a time must have 
been when what is now meaningless or irregular was formed with 
& purpose, and according to rule. But before it is possible to 
analyse these Zulu tales, two things are necessary. First, we must 
have a much larger collection of them than we now possess; and, 
secondly, more collections must be made among tribes of the same 
large race to which the Zulus belong. The Zulus are a Katir 
race, and recent researches have made it very clear that the Katir 
races occupy the whole East coast of Africa from the South to 
several degrees beyond the Equator. They migrated from North 
to South, and in the South they are bounded by the Hottentots, 
who belong to a different race. The Hottentots, too, are now 
believed to have migrated from the North of Africa, and their 
language is ee to be akin to the dialects spoken in the 
countries South of Egypt. If the ethnological outlines of the 
continent of Africa are once fully established, the study of the 
sacred and profane traditions of the several African tribes will 
acquire a new interest ; and it is highly creditable to Dr. Callaway, 
Dr. Bleek, and others, to have made a beginning in a field of 
research which at first sight is not very attractive or promising. 
Many people, no doubt, will treat these stories with contempt, and 
will declare that they are not worth the paper on which they are 
printed. The same thing was said of Grimm's Mdhrchen ; nay, it 
was said by Sir William Jones of the Zendavesta, and, by less dis- 
tinguished scholars, of the Veda. But fifty years hence the collection 
of these stories may become as valuable as the few remaining bones 
of the dodo. Stories become extinct like dodos and megatheria, 
and they die out so rapidly that in Germany, for instance, it 
would be impossible at present to discover traces of many of the 
stories which the brothers Grimm and their friends caught up 
from the mouth of an old granny or a village doctor half a cen- 
tury ago. Nor is it an easy matter to catch popular stories. The 
people who know them are willing enough to tell them to their 
children, but they do not like to repeat them to grown-up people, 
least of all to strangers, who are supposed to laugh at them. 
Thus Dr. Callaway says :— 

Like most other people, the Zulus have their n tales. They have 
not hitherto, as far as I know, been collected. Indeed, it is probable that 
their existence even is suspected but by a few, for the women are the 
depositaries of these tales; and it is not common to meet with a man who 
is well acquainted with them, or who is willing to speak of them in any 
other way than as something which he has some dim recollection of having 
heard his grandmother relate. It has been no easy matter to drag out the 
following tales; and it is evident that many of them are but fragments of 
some more perfect narration. 

Waiting, then, for a larger instalment of Zulu stories before we 
venture to pronounce an opinion of their value for ethnological 
purposes, we proceed to point out a few of their most curious 
features, which may serve as a lesson and as a warning to the 
student of the folk-lore of a and Indo-European nations. 
If we admit for the present, in the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary, that the Zulus were free from the influence of German 
missionaries or Dutch settlers in the formation of their popular 
stories, it is certainly surprising to see so many points of 
similarity between the heroes of their kraals and of our own nur- 
series. ‘Ihe introduction of animals, speaking and acting the parts 
of human beings, was long considered as an original thought of 
the Greek and the Teutonic tribes, We now find exactly the same 
kind of “animal fables” among the Zulus, and Dr. Bleek has 
actually discovered among the Hottentots traces of the sto.ies of 
Renard the fox. The idea that among animals cunning is more 
successful than brute force—an idea which pervades the stories of 
Reinecke Fuchs, and of many other fables—predomiuates likewise 
in the fables of the Zulus, In the Basuto legend of the Little 
Hare, the hare has entered into an alliance with the lion, but, 
having been ill-treated by the latter, determines to be avenged. 
“ My father,” said he to the lion, “we are exposed to the rain and 
hail ; let us build a hut.” The lion, too lazy to work, left it to 
the hare to do, and “ the wily runner ” took the lion’s tail, and in- 
terwove it so cleverly into the stakes and reeds of the hut that it 
remained there confined for ever, and the hare had the pleasure of 
seeing his rival die of hunger and thirst. The trick is not quite 
so clever as that of Reinecke, when he persuades the wolf to go 
out fishing on the ice; but then the hare compasses the death of 
the lion, while Reinecke by his stratagem only deprives the wolf 
of his ornamental tai 

As in the German tales the character of Renard the fox is re- 

ted in a humanized shape as Till Eulenspiegel, so amoung the 
ulus one of the most favourite characters is the young rogue, 


the boy U/lakanyana, who at first is despised and laughed at, but 
who always succeeds in the end in having the laugh on his side, 
This UAlakanyana performs, for instance, the same trick on a can- 
nibal by which the hare entrapped the lion. The two have struck 
up a friendship, and are going to thatch their house before they 
sit down to devour two cows. U/lakanyana is bent on having the 
fat cow, but is afraid the cannibal will assign to him the lean cow, 
So he says to the cannibal, “ Let the house be thatched now ; then 
we can eat our meat. You see the sky, that we shall get wet.” 
The cannibal said, “ You are right, child of my sister.” Titakan- 
yana said, “Do you do it then; I will go inside and push the 
thatching-needle for you.” The cannibal went up. His hair was 
very, very long. U/lakanyana went inside and pushed the needle 
for him. He thatched in the hair of the pase! 25 tying it very 
tightly ; he knotted it into the thatch constantly, taking it by 
separate locks and fastening it firmly. He saw the hair was fast 
enough, and that the cannibal could not getdown. When he was 
outside, UAlakanyana went to the fire, where the udder of the cow 
was boiled. He took it out and filled his mouth. The cannibal 
said, “‘ What are you about, child of my sister? Let us just finish 
the house; afterwards we can do that; we can do it together,” 
Uhlakanyana replied, “Come down then.” The cannibal as- 
sented. When he was going to quit the house, he was unable to 
quit it. He cried out, “ Child of my sister, how have you managed 
your thatching?” UAlakanyana said, “See to it yourself. I have 
thatched well, for I shall not have any dispute. ee I am about 
to eat in peace ; I no lo dispute with anybody, for I am alone 
with my cow.” It hailed and rained. The cannibal cried on the 
top of the louse; he was struck with the hailstones, and died 
there on the house. It cleared. U/lakanyana went out, and said, 
“Uncle, just come down, It has become clear. It no longer 
rains, and there is no more hail, neither is there any more light- 
ning. Why are you silent?” So Udslakanyana eat his cow sem, 
and then went his way. 

Dr. Callaway compares the history of the travels and adven- 
tures of UAlakauyana to those of Tom Thumb and Jack the 
Giant-killer, and it is curious indeed to observe how many of 
the tricks which we admired as children in English or German 
story-books are here repeated with but trifling modifications, 
The feat performed by oy ala of speaking before he was 
born exceeds indeed the achievements even of the most pre- 
cocious of German imps, and can only be matched, as Dr. Calla- 
way points out, by St. Benedict, who, according to Mabillon, 
sang eucharistic hymns in the same state in which Udla- 
kanyana was clamouring for meat. But the stratagem by which 
this Zulu ‘“ Boots,” after being delivered to the cannibal’s 
mother to be boiled, manages to boil the old woman her- 
self, can easily be matched by Peggy who bakes the cannibal 
witch in her own oven, or by the Shifty Highland Lad, or by 
Maol a Chiiobain who puts the giant’s mother in the sack in 
which she had been suspended. U/lakanyaua had been caught 
by cannibals, and was to be boiled by their mother; so 
while the cannibals are away, UAlakanyana persuades the o. 
mother to play with him at boiling each other. The game was to 
begin with him, a proposal to which the old dame readily assented. 
But he took care to prevent the water from boiling, and after 
having been in the pot for some time, he insisted on the old 
mother fulfilling her part of the bargain. He put her in, and put 
on the lid. She cried out “Take me out, I am scalded to death.” 
He said, “ No, indeed, you are not. If you were'scalded to death, 
you could not say so.” So she was boiled, and said no more. 

There is a story of a cook which we remember reading not long 
ago in a collection of German anecdotes. His master gives him a 
brace of partridges to roast, and, being very hungry, the cook eats 
one of them. When his master returns, he eats one partridge, 
and then asks for the other. “ But this was the other,” says t 
cook, and nothing can persuade him that it wasn’t. The same 
Witticism, such as it is, reappears in the story of Uslakanyana 
teaching the leopard how to suckle her cubs. The leopard wants 
to have both her cubs together, but he insists that only one ought 
to be suckled at a time—the fact being that he had eaten one of 
the cubs. He then gives her the one that is still alive, and after 
it has been suckled, he gives it back to her as the second cub. 

Those of our readers who still recollect the fearful sensations 
occasioned by the “Fee fo fum, I smell the blood of an English- 
mun,” will meet with several equally harrowing situations in the 
stories of the Zulus, and of other races too, to whom the eating of 
an Englishman is a much less startling event than it seemed 
tous. Usikulumi, another Zulu hero, goes to court two daughters 
of Uzembeni, who had devoured all the men of the country in 
which she lived. The two gir's dug a hole in the house to 
conceal their sweetheart, but towards sunset Uzembeni, the 
mother, returned. She had a large toe; her toe came first, she 
came after it; and as soon as she came, she laughed and rolled her- 
self on the ground, saying, “ Eh, eh! in my house here to-day 
there is a delicious odour; my children, what is there here in the 
house?” The girls said, “Away! Don’t bother us; we do not 
know where we could get anything ; we will not get up.” Thus 
Usikulumi escapes, and after many more adventures and fights 
with his mother-in-law, carries off her two girls. . 

It is impossible of course to determine the age of these stories, 
so as to show that foreign influences are entirely out of the 
question. Yet nursery tales are generally the last things to be 
adopted by one nation from another, and even in the few stories 
which we owe we should probably have been able to discover 
more palpable traces of foreign influence if such an intluence bad 
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really existed. Nay, there is one feature in these stories which to 
@ certain extent reveals their antiquity. Several of the customs 
to which they allude are no longer in existence among the Zulus. 
Tt is not, for instance, any yo the custom among the natives of 
‘South Africa to bake meat by means of heated stones, the re- 
ised mode of cookery among the Polynesians. Yet when 
Usikulumi orders a calf to be roasted, he calls upon the boys of 
his kraal to. collect large stones, and to heat them. There are 
several other peculiarities which the Zulus seem to share in 
common with the Polynesians. The avoiding of certain words 
which form part of the names of deceased kings or chieftains is a 
distinguishing feature of the Zulu and Polynesian languages, being 
called Ukuhlonipa in the one, and Tepi in the other. Ifa 
son who has disappeared for some time, and is supposed to be 
oA returns unexpectedly to his people, it is the custom both 
among the Zulus and Polynesians to salute him first by making a 
funeral lamentation. ‘There are other coincidences in the stories 
of both races which make it more than probable that at some 
distant period they lived either together or in close neighbourhood ; 
and if we find that some of the customs represented in the Zulu 
stories as actually existing have long become extinct on the 
African continent, while they continue to be observed by the Poly- 
nesian islanders, we might indeed venture to conclude, though 
only asa guess at truth, that the origin of the Zulu stories must 
be referred to a time preceding the ~~ separation of these 
two races. While some customs that have become obsolete at 
present are represented as still in force among the Zulus of the 
nursery tales, as, for instance, the use of the Udlakula or wooden 
weeding-stick, which is now generally replaced by an iron pick ; 
other - remainders as the use of medicines, so much talked of 
now among the natives, and which they imagine can produce 
the most marvellous results—are never alluded to. All this would 
be so much primd facie evidence of the genuineness and antiquity 
of these Zulu tales, and would seem to exclude the idea of European 
influences. The only allusion to foreigners occurs in a story 
where one of the heroes, in order to be taken for a stranger, com- 
mits a number of grammatical blunders by leaving out the prefixes 
that form so essential a feature in all Kafir dialects. But this would 
not necessarily point to Kuropeans, as others strangers too, such as 
Hottentots, for instance, would naturally neglect these gram- 
matical niceties. 

We hope that Dr. Callaway will soon be able to continue his 
interesting publication. Apart from other points of interest, his 
book, as it contains the Zulu text and an English translation on 
opposite columns, will be of great use to the student of that 
language. ‘The system of writing the Zulu words with Roman 
letters, adopted by Dr. Callaway, seems both rational and practical. 
Like many others, he has tried Dr. Lepsius’ standard alphabet, 
and found it wanting. “The practical difficulties,” he writes, “in 
the way of using the alphabet of Lepsius are insuperable, even if 
We were prepared to admit the soundness of all the principles on 
which it is founded.” 


SOWING THE WIND.* 


Ww: are often terrified with dark hints of what would happen 
if women, instead of men, had the making of the laws. And 
it is not altogether easy to say what would be the consequences to 
society from such a revolution. But we may perhaps get some 
inkling of the possible results from incidental hints let drop on that 
side wich would be the depositary of power and majesty under 
the new régime. This, it may be, it is that peculiarly engages our 
attention when clever women vouchsafe to favour us with pictures 
of society drawn from their own imaginary or ideal point of view. 
Being at perfect liberty to people their pages with men and women 
absolutely of their own creation, our female novelists do us a 
favour for which the opposite sex at least can hardly be sufficiently 
grateful when they attord us a peep, as it were, by anticipation 
into their private estimate of the odds in the coming struggle. They 
may be letting the supposed stronger sex see themselves for a 
moment as the opposite half of society sees them, and so warning 
men betimes of what their existing tenure of supremacy would be 
worth had the so-called wefker sex the opportunity of turning 
their natural right into might. When the lion was shown a pic- 
ture of a lion overcome by a man, he simply remarked that a man 
had the drawing of the picture. And so Bo as men have the 
power, either to adjust the relations of the sexes, or to set forth 
their respective prowess in mind or character, there can be no 
doubt as to which way the balance of superiority will incline. 
The clever writer of Sowing the Wind will not, we hope, find fault 
with our taking her book as in some sense an exponent of this lurk- 
ing rivalry. In her highly-wrought contrast of a hero unutterabl 
fatuous, selfish, and void of self-control, with a heroine devoted, 
thoughtful, self-forgetting, full of resource, and never ruffled by the 
fiercest tempest, what can have been the writer's secret impulse, 
if not her avowed motive, unless that of showing what pitiful, 
feckless, and ill-governed creatures men are, and how much 
Wiser, steadier, and more full of capacity are their wives? How 
Ise is the received conception of husband and wife, as the ivy 
clinging to the oak, the weak vessel resting on the strong, the 
meek and docile pupil sitting at the feet of wisdom and dignity 
and prudence. it is in keeping up man’s sup essential 
prerogative of taking the lead, thinking and acting for both, and 


a Sowing the Wind. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of “Lizzie Lorton of 
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absorbing into himself every spring and source of reason, emotion, 
and will, that St. John Aylott furnishes a dreadful example of this 
common social fallacy. It is from sowing the wind (as we inter- 
pret the somewhat ambiguous title of the book) by this perverse 
self-idolatry of sex, and by fatuous blindness to the wealth of intel- 
lect, self-possession, and will stored up in his angel wife, that this 
mistaken gentleman gets swept away by a retributive whirlwind 
of disgrace, humiliation, and ruin—a fitting end for the vain 
wretch who, having lit upon such a priceless jewel, thinks only 
of how it may be made to set off his own worthless person. 

Isola — has been married at seventeen, having seen nothing 
of the world, and, for the five years that have since elapsed, having 
been suffered to see neither thing nor _ in the world except her 
husband. Her character and capability are thus far buried within 
herself. Her physical attractions, joined to this very inexperience 
of life, and fm on total freedom from the incumbrance of kith 
and kin, have sufficed to centre on her the whole of her husband's 
doting though selfish affection. Her beauty is such as in a sort to 
justify St. John’s infatuated deadness to all but her corporal endow- 
ments. Isola is voluptuous, and somewhat Italian in type, though 
her eyes are of the soft Irish blue. Her hair is of the bright golden 
hue which is de rigueur in all modern novels, albeit not of the sleek 
and silky kind, but “ mutinous hair,” that would “ curl and break 
out from the triple bands round the well-shaped head in a kind of 
aureole.” We are not long in seeing that the strength of Isola’s 
character is somehow intended to be bound up with this expres- 
sive quality of her hair. The spiritual force that breaks the green 
withes of marital oppression, and the angelic grace which is to 

w up with the free expansion of the imprisoned soul, are to be seen 

ere in a kind of adumbration of the future. With the loveliest arms 
and shoulders that ever woman had, and with the “ finely arched 
feet of a thoroughbred,” her hands, though white and ap eh 
were a trifle ] “like the hands of all capable women.” Eve 
touch in this delicate miniature is full of meaning, thrown in wi 
the utmost art to enhance the force of contrast with the picture 
of St. John Aylott himself. There is about her the “ general 
sentiment of abounding though suppressed physical life” which 
sets off strongly his softer and more Engel grace. He is of what 
the writer calls the Spanish type—“elegant or distinguished rather 
than manly,” shy a retreating, a man who “ never stood square, 
face to face and chest broadside, but always a little turned edge- 
wise, with one foot in advance of the other”; a “refined 
and well-bred gentleman of the true Brahmin class, but without 
strength or daring.” The author's favourite art of chiromancy 
comes in as a final test of the latent temper of this pair. Isola 
wore the same sized gloves as did her husband, “but her hands 
were firmer than his, and with a fuller and broader palm; his 
were long and thin and narrow.” Never were more indi- 
cative of destiny. As yet St. John Aylott has been the master, 
and Isola his wife has known no will save his. During their five 
years of marriage he has not left Isola’s side for an hour, 
nor has she ever crossed their threshold alone. But this isolated 
existence begins to pall upon the young wife. Her physical and 
spiritual energies make her yearn for some wider sphere of duty and 
usefulness and living sympathy. But as her expansive nature looks 
around for further objects of lpve and pity and enthusiasm, St. John’s 
egotism and pride close round his idol with a more jealous and ex- 

usive grasp. As yet nothing has occurred to shake her affection 
for him, or jar upon the “ wifely ” sense she has been brought uP 
in of entire submissiveness to his will. But the conflict of wi 
is soon to be forced upon the pair by the course of circumstances. 
A forgotten aunt of Isola’s, the widow of an obscure country 
practitioner, forces her way into the household in a way most irri- 
tating to Aylott’s exclusiveness and overweening family pride. 
And more odious than Mrs. Osborn’s idiotic cringing ways are the 
blunt and off-hand manners of her daughter Jane, a plain, 
free-spoken girl, who has no Devers with aristocratic airs and the 
“faddle” of social usage. St. John’s querulousattempts to keep back 
Isola from taking these 1 of pity to her bosom is the first step 
towards the supremacy of the wife. Anon turns up under some- 
what suspicious circumstances an infant, which proves however not 
to beAylott’s child, but that of a sister of his, who had oa ears 
ago with a circus-rider, and whose name and existence ad heen 
erased from the family memory. Widowed and coming home to 
die in the Osborns’ house, the iless mother of this boy leaves 
him a | to her brother, and the detested Jane, who makes 
herself the medium of the transfer, executes her mission with 
accessories of superfluous aggravation. 

We must say our sympathies here are very much on the side of 
the unfortunate gentleman, whose petulance and impotent wrath 
are presented as a warning to all married men who would seek 
to hold their own against wives yearning for a mission, and above 
all filled full with the maternal instinct which Providence 
has debarred them from lavishing upon offspring of their own. 
The angelic sweetness and lofty sense of duty with which Isola 
stands by her accepted pledge serve to heap coals of fire upon 
the irritable, nervous egotist. His absorbing and Ts 
love for his wife, essentially selfish as it is, is wrung beyon 
endurance as the baby evidently rises to the first place in Isola’s 
affections ; and his jealous, even criminal, efforts to supplant the 
child only end in further alienation from her heart. At one 
moment of despair, when the half-maddened wretch traces his 
losses of honour, wealth, and his wife’s affections to the evil 
spells of this child and the other low brood of his family, he is 
= just kept back from murder. On the whole, our feelings 
well nigh revolt against the extremes to which Mrs. Linton 
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has ccrried her picture of morbid weakness and self-torturing 
passion. In pity for the moral and mental debasement in 
which the victim is made to sink, we are compelled to criticize 
the poetical justice of the sentence which has brought him so low. 
Ts it, we are tempted to ask, in the interest of husbands and 
wives that we should see a man so grovel in the dust for the 
mere fault of blindness to the superior intellect and virtue in- 
herent in the wife, and of unreasoning jealousy of anything that 
thyeatens his monopoly of her heart and brain? To show the 
dangers of sowing even such a handbreadth of the wind of 
domestic strife, is it necessary for the feeble sower to be swept to 
destruetion by so terrible a hurricane of wrath? Isola, mean- 
while, comes out purified seven times in the fire. There is 
something surpassing woman in her quiet self-control and long- 
suflermg patience. ‘She never exults in her lord’s manifest lower- 
ing of himself by her side, and meets his insults and even blows 
with a calm and queenly pity. Not a shadow of disloyalty crosses 
her pure spirit, even when he flirts most glaringly with the siren 
Marey, and when Isola is thrown into dangerous proximity with 
the “leonine” hero of the story, Gilbert Holmes. Everybody is 
of course prepared to meet with the brave, strong man, pure as a 
maiden, unconscious of his own talent and worth, always at hand 
io succour the good and punish the wicked. Even after Gilbert 
las saved Isola from the fire when her husband had selfishly 
thought only of his own preservation, and when St. John has 
thrown her from him with blows, she admits no more than a 
sister's feeling for her “big brother,” till Aylott’s death in the 
asylum leaves her free to lay- her head in innocence upon that 
broad breast. 

It is not Mrs, Linton’s manner to. crowd her stage with a number 
of supernumerary actors. Nor does she put her piece upon the 
hoards with any but the very barest additions of scenery or acces- 
sories, The result, however, is to bring into stronger relief her 
powers of individualizing, while our attention is not perpetually 
taken off from the living and moving personages in the front of 
the stage to mere details in the background. Jane Osborn’s 
blunt and vigorous sense, generous warmth of heart, and bold 
face against the worst of times, stand out well in contrast with 
the vapid and artificial airs of her mother, a weaker kind of 
Mrs. Nickleby. By doing man’s work upon the Comet news- 

aper, Jane contrives, not only to keep her own and her mother’s 
fiend above water, but to bear the charge of the Aylotts when 
borne down by the fuilure of St. John’s schemes for wealth. 
She is one of the plain heroines who are perpetually brought 
in in modern novels, as a protest against the traditional su- 
premacy of female charms—a tall, bony girl, with a profusion of 
yeddish hair, and skin “of a duck’s-egg white, fine and soft, 
but eovered with freckles, and a blunt and positive nose.” Her 
hands are small and good, but in general inky, her nails dirty, 
and her dress unkempt. But, dowdy and roystering as she is, 
it is. Jane who first touches in Isola’s heart the chord of earnest- 
ness and utility, though on her head rests not a little of the blame 
Gf blame the authoress will allow us to call it) of shattering the 
idol which the wife had once worshipped in her husband. We 
are fairly grieved that no better fate has been found for Jane, 
after all her brave and disinterested battle with life, than to 
subside into the acrid and angular 61d maid, the drudge of the 
Comet, ungainly and unloved. Is this, according to the moral of 
the book, the penalty of having in a moment of weakness so 
far recognised the ascendancy of man as to have found a soft 
pany for love of Harvey Wyndham, the literary handy-man, and 
-easy, half-ecampish bubble-blower of the piece, who, after 
ruining St. John, and vainly trying his fascinations upon Isola, 
ends in carrying off the heiress? Marcy Tremouille, the bad 
heroine, a rich creole, wily as a snake and supple as a panther, 
is just the girl to fix for a time the weak wavering fancy 
of St. John Aylott. A direct contrast to Isola in beauty and in 
the desire to attract, she keeps up a byplay of rivalry with the 
wife in her husband’s affections, while coquetting with Wyndham, 
and secretly pining to entrap her cousin Gilbert Holmes. At 
length, at a cnsis of pique at St. John’s falling-off in flirtation, and 
of jealousy at Gilbert’s coldness, Marcy is mean enough to write 
two anonymous letters, one of which brings to light the baseness 
of Aylott’s birth, while the other impresses him with the belief of 
Isola’s unfaithfulness. Wyndham’s knowledge of her treachery, 
and his skilful playing upon her dread of the consequences, are 
the means of throwing Marcy into his power. The union of this 
pair of schemers brings its appropriate results. And in reaping as 
they have sown we have the satisfaction of seeing the moral of 
the book, in one instance at least, most righteously exemplilied. 

In point of ability Mrs. Linton’s story rises above the average 
of novels. Had she kept clear of occasional extravagance, the 
werk might have been one of first-rate excellence. As it is, 
nearly all her characters bear marks of exaggeration—a fault 
whieh is made more conspicuous by the warmth and vigour 
of her style. We are sorry too to see her persist in tricks of 
manner which struck us in reading Lizzie Foxton of Greyrigg. 
Why should there be always some oddity or other without 
which a personage is never allowed to speak or move? Why 
should Jane Osborn, for instance, be for ever tossing back her 
hair and rubbing her nose? This bit of mannerism is probably 
to be traced to an immoderate admiration of Mr. Charles Dickens. 
It might be left to feebler minds to copy the foibles of an able 
writer. Mys. Linton has quite fund enough of fresh and original 
talent in herself to maka her independent of the style of any master. 


THE ROMAN WALL,* 


ITHOUT pretending to that peculiar enthusiasm which is 

so unintelligible to all but the elderly and seemingly prosai¢ 
gentlemen who sit patiently through the dulness ‘of an archzoloe 
gical meeting, it is impossible not to feel a strong interest in the 
great relic of Imperial rule which Dr. Bruce has so minute] 
described in this work on the Roman Wall. The task co 
hardly have fallen into better hands. Of the three classes into 
which the antiquarian world has sometimes been divided, the en- 
thusiastic, the funny, and the sentimental, we hardly know which 
is most trying to human patience. Happily Dr. Bruce belongs 
to neither of the three. He brings to his work the good taste of a 
gentleman as well as the accuracy of a scholar, he is a careful 
observer, and he can describe simply and clearly what he observes, 
We do not mean that he is wholly free from the faults of his 
fellows ; perhaps the oddest instance is the gush of sentiment with 
which he describes himself as looking in vain for the ghost of a 
dead antiquary whose “ fine frenzy ” had wasted itself on a bit of 
the wall which Dr. Bruce happened to be surveying. “I looked,” 
he says, “ for the venerable old man, as if expecting to find him 
still fixed in his enthusiastic trance, but he was not there. After 
all, he had moved on.” A prudent course, we should fancy, 
even for a ghost, on a bleak Northumbrian moor. It is odd to 
find a quiet, sober Englishman writing, and, having written, 
deliberately printing, this sort of stuff; but we must own that 
there is very little of it. What Dr. Bruce really undertakes to 
do, and does, is to follow, step by step, measuring, copying, 
sketching, the course of the great “‘rampier,” noting every mound 
and ditch and epitaph, till the wall rises before us with its 
deep trench to the northward and its southern backing of a three- 
fold vallum, climbing the steepest of the limestone crags, and 
cleaving the dark, bare moors of the border country, till it has 
finished its seventy miles’ course from Tyne to Solway. The 
appearance of this, the largest and completest of his publications 
on the subject, in a third edition, proves that the public has esti- 
mated Dr. Bruce’s labours at their real value. 

The interest of the volume is greatly enhanced by the exquisite 
illustrations, the bulk of which it owes to the liberality of the 
late Duke of Northumberland; while in the matter of inscri 
tions it has received the critical aid of Dr. Maccaul and the 
Master of Balliol. It is only when we pass from the facts so 
industriously gathered to the questions which they suggest that 
we cannot help feeling some disappointment. It is hard to 
own that all this mass of stones and altars and inscriptions 
throws scarcely any light on Roman Britain; and that, as to 
the puzzling questions of its language, its political condition 
after the renunciation of Honorius, and the causes of its utter 
disappearance before the sword of the English invaders, we are 
left just where we were before. We think Dr. Bruce has shown 
a sound discretion in abstaining from any attempt to draw his- 
torical conclusions from the data he has so laboriously collected, 
for there are slips here and there which make us doubt his fitness 
for such an undertaking. When he speaks of the Legate of 
Antoninus Pius “marching to the Scottish frontier,” he forgets 
that the Scots, even if they can be supposed to have touched the 
shores of Pict-land so early, could as yet only have been settlers 
round the lochs of Argyleshire, and that the Frith of Forth, to 
which he means to refer, did not become the Scot-water for cen- 
turies later. And, odd as the mixture of races in the Roman ranks 
undoubtedly was, we cannot think it was ever so queer as Dr. 
Bruce has made it, when he stations beyond sica “a cohort of 
Dutchmen, a cohort of Germans, and a cchort of Frenchmen.” 
For the credit’s sake of the Notitia Dignitatum we may state that 
the cohorts it mentions are in reality those of Batavians, Tun- 
grians, and Gauls. But Dr. Bruce’s translation introduces us to 
an historic fact which is certainly a novelty ; for if he is right, and 
the Notitia wrong, then there were Frenchmen in cur island before 
ever there were Englishmen. 

We think, then, Dr. Bruce discreet in limiting his labours to 
purely archeological matters; but had he been more adventurous, 
we cannot think that the result would have been very different. 
Never was there a more decisive cgnfirmation of the canon laid 
down long ago by Sir Francis Palgrave, and worked out by Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, that without the aid of written speech 
mere remains are valueless for history. Epitaphs and inscriptions 
abound along the Roman wall, in spite of the superstition which 
deemed them unlucly and — them to powder as “ witch- 
stones,” lest the butter might refuse to form in the churn. But 
beyond telling the name of a prefect, or settling with the help of 
the Notitia the site of a military station, or preserving the ——_ 
of a Roman couple who had lived twenty years “sine 
quereli,” they tell us nothing. The Meate or Caledonians across 
the waterless waste to the north, the Provincials busy mining 
and delving to the south, are equally beyond our ken, All we see 
is the wall running like a grey-white riband over its dusky moors, 
and affording stray glimpses of garrison life within its bounds. 
The camp of Wallenstem, as Schiller has sketched it for us, 
can alone supply a parallel to the strange medley of soldier- 
life which the wall contained, for the twelve thousand who 
guarded it seem to have consisted wholly of auxiliaries, while 
the Legion itself lay in more comfortable quarters at York. 
Like the soldiers of Tilly or Gustavus, the auxiliaries were 
men of every country and every religion; in this one border- 
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; aniards, Dacians, Moors, even Syrians from the banks of 
al shared their camp-fires with Dr. Bruce’s Dutchmen and 
_ Frenchmen. They seem to have ont with them their gods, 

as the German troopers brought their Bibles and hymns into the 
ranks of Bourbon or Alva, although we know little more of them 
than the strange names which still remain on their altars—Mogon 

(the same who has bequeathed his memory to Maintz), Belatu- 

cader, Vetiris, Setlocenia. The same disappointment, in fact, 

meets us everywhere. Of the auxiliaries themselves, so interesting 
to any philosopkic observer of the Empire as the point where it 
touched most closely the barbaric world whieh was fated to 
overthrow it, we can discover little more than that they enjoyed 

a supper of oysters and the chase of the red deer. d as to 

the religion which swept away the local deities we have 
mentioned, we find here, as elsewhere throughout Roman 

Britain, no trace of it whatever. There is indeed a cross on a 

wine-amphora, but the cross is now admitted to be older than 

Christianity, and this cross has been ruthlessly reduced by Mr. 

Roach Smith to the ligature “TI.” Dr. Bruce is yet more 

pitiless with a supposed monogram of Christ which Brand has de- 

scribed as found on an altar, and reduces the mysterious letters to 
the initials of “some modern swains, emulous of immortality.” 

Dr. Bruce’s comment on this silence is a little strange. “ This,” 
he says, “ need not surprise us. During the period over which 
the inscriptions of the wall extend Christians were exposed to per- 
secution.” But if the inscriptions stop short of the conversion of 
the Empire, the evidence of coins of as recent date as Honorius 
carries the presence of the Roman garrison along the wall a 
century later; and yet of what we must suppose to have been the 
State religion of Britain during the greater part of that century 
not a trace remains. 

With the reign of Honorius even the evidence of coinage ceases, 
as it ceases everywhere throughout the island. It was not that in- 
tercourse with Kome had ceased, for of the three legions who formed 
the army of occupation only one had been withdrawn by Stilicho, 
and the revolution which followed seems to have been confined 
rather to the expulsion of the Roman prefect than to have ex- 
tended to any radical change in the political system of the island. 
It may be that the rescript of Honorius in 410, in which he bids 
the cities look to their own safety, isan answer to some appeal for 
help against the military government which the legions were 
endeavouring to im upon them, and against which the muni- 
cipalities still clung to the older rule. But though enough remains 
to dispel the common impression as to the withdrawal of the 
Romans from an island where, no doubt, every provincial for a 
century afterwards called himself Roman, there is no new fact 
that can throw light on this obscure period of history, or tell us 
something of the political and religious state of Roman Britain 
when our English forefathers entered it. The legends of Arthur 
alone preserve for us the memories of the great s le for the 
land, There is the usual story of the enchanted whose 
sleep in some mighty hall beneath the castle of Sewing Shields is 
broken, and only broken, by the incursion of a herd-boy, who had 
lost his clue of thread as he sat knitting above, and had followed 
it into a subterranean passage. The boy cuts the magic garter, 
and draws the sword, but of course forgets to blow the bugle-horn, 
and king and court and hounds sink again into their fatal sleep. 
The “ King and Queen’s Crags” by the Black Dyke tell their 
of a matrimonial dispute which “the mild king” attempted to 
settle by the rough process of hurling a huge stone at his partner 
as she sat a quarter of a mile off on the opposite rocks. CGuinever, 
however, caught it dexterously on her comb, the marks of which 
it bears to this day; sono harm was done. ‘Tourists along the east 
coast of Ireland will no doubt remember the playful controversy 
of a similar kind in which the giant heroes of Scotland and Erin 
seem to have indulged, and whose traces are left in the limestone 
boulders of the Black Mountains. Since Arthur's day, however, 
little has occurred to disturb the silence of the Roman wall. A 
few spots of historic interest light up the bleak, bare neighbourhood 
—Kirk-Oswald, Lanercost, Otterburn; but till very recent times it 
remained the most barbarous part of England. In 1725 Stukely 
could Te ment thus of Netherby, now so well known as the seat of 
the Grahams :— 


The valley by the river-side 4s with some shadow of 
nature’s beatiful face left; but ——— about us is the most 
melancholy, view 1 ever beheld, and as the back-door of creation ; 
here and there a castellated house by the river, whither at night the cattle 
are all driven for security from the borderers, As for the houses of the 
cottagers, they are mean  & 

with turf, without windows, only one story ; the people almost naked. 

No better proof of the improvement of the district can be found 
than in the value which its farmers and landowners now set upon 
the great wall, which served them for centuries as a mere quarry 
for their homesteads and pigsties; and we are glad that Dr. 
Bruce has, by the publication of this elaborate work, been able to 
bear the most effectual witness to the care with which it is now 
omnes and to the costly researches which have been expended 
on 


M. PONSARD’S NEW 


M PONSARD has clearly chosen the subject of his drama on 
¢ the same principle as that which makes so many of his 
brethren in letters rush to the history of the Roman Empire. They 
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compose forbidden studies of modern times in the guise of criticism 
upon Cesar and Saget, free Roman Republic and the 
enslaved Roman Empire. They laud or vilify an existing system 
by adroit or denunciations of a system 
that is past. M. Po adopts the engine which bas been found 
so convenient for flinging big and heavy stones at the clerical 
and Papal party. As his dedication tells us, he entertains a 
“ respectueuse et déja bien ancienne affection” for Prince 
Napoleon, and this may be taken for a measure of his far 
from “ respectueuse affection ” for the Holy See, and for those 
ideas and habits of thought for which the Church stands as a 
very concrete and conspicuous formula. It is not indeed forbidden 
to abuse ecclesiastical and theological things, as it is forbidden to 
abuse things Imperial. You may write as violent and virulent a 
pamphlet as you please against the Church or her champions, but 
then only your own side read it; and, after all, direct point-blank 
railing is rather vulgar and commonplace. Anybody who gives 
his mind to it, certainly any Frenchman, can tum off savage 
epigrams by the hour against the Pope, the priests, and the Pen- 
tateuch. M. Ponsard a higher flight, and goes further afield 
in his zeal to deal an effective blow against the orthodox turn of 
mind, and the theological way of looking at things. The capabili- 
ties of rhymed verse and the éclat of a secure re tation at the 
Théatre Frangais are advan such as could scarcely be obtained 
by any other means. The subject is worthy of the occasion and 
matchless example of that futile ing against the pricks by 
which a or pedantic body has to 
keep opinion crystallized an 
tions and achievements of the human mind. 

In spite, however, of the nobleness of the theme, we suspect that 
the people who are drawn in crowds to the Frangais by Galilée 
are attracted principally by the piquancy of hearing an indirect 
attack, in very French, upon the parti prétre. For M. Ponsard 
appears to have loved his subject less as one intrinsically noble 
and elevated than as a convenient peg on which to hang sarcasm 
and railleries against the people whom his friend Prince Napoleon 
hates with such exceading itter hatred. Writing novels with 
a purpose is a sin from which we in England have suffered many 
and severe things. The French are just as badly off in their histories, 
and, in M. Ponsard’s case, in their drama. The ils 
novels for us, and it spoils history and poetry for our neighbours. 
Great dramatic conceptions only spring forth in a lofty and serene 
atmosphere. The smallness of partisanship dwarfs and stunts 
them. Put Galileo as a grand type of the profound, earnest, con- 
templative, and daring mind, and you have the sublimest of 
dramatic subjects. But treat him as the mere enemy of priests 
and the Church, and you get no more than the hero of 
a pamphlet, For no great poetic creation can’ come when 
the poet’s mind is intent on the negative and destructive 
side of character. Besides, in Galileo’s case, his oppres- 
sion at the hands of the Church was only an accident, and 
to transform the accident in a man’s history into the grand 
idea of that history is an obviously fatal blunder. However, 
we do not su that M. Ponsard cares a jot about these 
things, His object was to write, in a classical and tolerably en- 


during manner, a stinging and deadly satire on theologians and 
pedants, and nobody can that in this he has not been more 
than decently successful. hat one may say is that his piece has 


not the serenity or the elevation, or perhaps even the dignity, of 
true art. It is hard and trenchant—as we are quite sure that.any 
—— Galileo coming from a frend of the Palais 
must. 
An English reader who has not got over his antipathy te the 
mpous sing-song of French dramatic verse will not find M. 
Scones y very attractive, unless he too, like the author, 
happens to be of an anti-dogmatic mind, and then the pleasure of 
the satire may remove the pain of the rhymes. The exquisite 
and actresses makes one forget the sing-song in actual representa- 
tion; but in the closet nine people out of ten will always:find it 
an insuperable One cannot, unless to the manner born, 
Quelle majesté brille 
Sur son front! Qu’il est beau, s'appuyant sur sa fille! 
Salut, 6 Galilée, 6 maitre glorieux, 
Prince de la science, explorateur des cieux ; 
and so forth. Or again :— 
Tl faut bien vous bannir, puisque votre famille 
Croit mon pére hérétique et repousse sa fille ; 
Tl ne nous sied donc plus de recevoir chez nous 
L’amant qui ne doit par un : 
Even in the ambitious, and in a certain way the really fine, soli- 
loquy of Galilee at the opening of the second act, we acarcely get 
over the Lape ree | of the measure and rhyme; it seems so un- 
elastic and springless, se devoid of any free natural spontaneity. 
Still this soli oquy is a very admirable composition. During two- 
thirds of it, Galileo forgets his persecutors and their anathemas, 
and the author displays a certain loftiness and freedom of which 
we would fain have had something more throughout, Galileo 
Non, les temps ne sont plus oi, reine solitaire, 
Sur son tréne immobile on asseyait la Terre ; 
Non, le rapide char, portant l’astre du jour, 
De l’aurore au couchant ne décrit plus son tour ; 
Le firmament n’est plus la voiitte cristalline 
comme un plafond bleu, de lustres s‘illumine ; 
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Ce n’est plus pour nous seuls que Dieu fit univers ; 

Mais, loin de nous tenir abaissés, soyons fiers ! 

Car, si nous abdiquons une royauté fausse, 

Jusqu’au régne du vrai la science nous hausse ; 

Plus le corps s’amoindrit, plus l’esprit devient grand ; 

Notre noblesse croit ou décroit notre rang ; 

Il est plus beau pour homme, infime créature, 

De saisir les secrets voilés par la nature, 

Et d’oser embrasser dans sa conception 

L’universelle loi de la création, 

Que d’étre, comme aux jours d’un vaniteux mensonge, 

Roi d’une illusion et possesseur d’un songe, 

Centre ignorant d’un tout qu'il croyait fait pour lui, + 

Et que par la pensée il conquiert aujourd’hui. 
Then he addresses the sun, “globe de feu, gigantesque four- 
naise,” and in this invocation are perhaps the best lines in the 
play ‘ Mais, astre souverain, centre de tous ces mondes, 
Par dela ton empire aux limites profondes, 
Des milliers de sol. ils, si nombreux, si touffus, 
Qu’on ne peut les compter dans leurs groupes confus, 
Prolongent, comme toi, leurs immenses cratéres, 
Font mouvoir, comme toi, des mondes planétaires, 
Qui tournent autour d’eux, qui composent leur cour, 
Et tiennent de leur roi la chaleur et le jour. 
Oh! oui, vous étes mieux que des lampes nocturnes 
Qu’allumeraient pour nous des veilleurs taciturnes, 
Innombrables lueurs, étoiles qui poudrez 
De votre sable d’or les chemins azurés ; 
Chez vous palpite aussi la vie universelle, 
Grands foyers, ot notre ceil ne voit qu'une étincelle. 
This is one of the few places where the poet gets into a swing 
and sweep of verse. Asa rule, he is almost stilted and halting 
in the solemn march of his lines. For example, at the close of the 
following extract :— 


Et partout l’action, le mouvement et l’ame ! 
Partout, roulant autour de leurs centres en flamme, 
Des globes habités, dont les hdtes pensants 
Vivent comme je vis, sentent ce que je sens, 

Les uns plus abaissés, et les autres peut-étre 

Plus élevés que nous sur les degrés de l’étre! 

Que c’est grand! que c’est beau! Dans quel culte profond 
L’esprit, plein de stupeur, s‘abime et se confond ! 
Inépuisable Auteur, que ta toute-puissance 

S’y montre dans sa gloire et sa magnificence! 

Que la vie, épanchée a flots dans l’infini, 

Proclame vastement ton nom partout béni! 


There is here a certain lack of sustension and maintained force. 
The peroration—for though the piece is nominally a soliloquy, it 
has none of the still depth which belongs to that form of compo- 
sition—is eloquent, but surely it is eloquence of the most intensely 
commonplace stamp :— 

—Science, amour du vrai, flamme pure et sacrée, 

Sublime passion par Dieu méme inspirée, 

Contre tous les périls arme-moi, soutiens-moi ; 

éve ma constance au niveau de ma foi! 

Et puisse le bicher expier mon génie 

Avant que ton amant, Vérité, te renie! 

En étouffant ma voix, on n’étouffera pas 

Mon vif enseignement, grandi par mon trépas ; 

Tl vole, il est dans l’air, conquérant invisible ; 

Tl est dans les esprits, ce temple inaccessible. 

La lumitre a pour tous jailli de mon cerveau ; . 

Vous n’arréterez plus, tyrans, ce jour nouvear 

Je légue & l'avenir mon ame tout entire, 

Et fais ’humanité de mon euvre hérititre, 

—Qui vient ? 
This is the kind of blow-cheek eloquence which a common mat 
would indulge in if he were to fancy himself a Galileo, but it 
implies a poorish conception of the subtleties and complexities, 
the doubts and difficulties, which enter into the clearest triumphs 
of the philosopher. For instance, compare this oration, for 
it is in truth an oration, with some of the fine soliloquies in 
Mr. Browning’s Paracelsus. We become instantly conscious of a 
want of play, a want of multiplicity of ideas, and of rapidity of 
mental movement. It is, however, a work of supererogation 
probably to criticize M. Ponsard’s Galileo in this manner, The 
part which he designs to be most effective is, we may suppose, 
the discussion between the philosopher and the Inquisitor, 
and with this people can find no fault whatever, except perhaps 
that such a discussion is barely a good thing to bring into dramatic 
art. Galileo talks, say, like an Essayist and Reviewer, or Dr. 
Colenso, or M. Renan. The Inquisitor, on the other hand, talks 
very much in the manner of Mgr. Dupanloup, or an English 
Bishop who hates “the spirit of the age.” Seetunee Tyndall 
and Potion Huxley have often said what M. Ponsard makes 
Galileo say :— 

i, la foi du chrétien par leur régle est régie ; 

Et l’adoration doit courber nos esprits 

Sous les dogmes divins que l’on y voit inscrits ; 

Mais le monde physique échappe & leur domaine ; 

Dieu le livre en entier a la dispute humaine ; 

Comme il s’agit d’objets qui tombent sous les sens, 

Les sens et la raison s’y montrent tout-puissants ; 

L’autorité se tait; nul ordre ne peut faire 

Des rayons inégaux au centre de la sphere, 

Nul ne peut d’hérésie accuser le compas, 

Ni décréter qu’un corps tournant ne tourne 

L’cil est juge, en un mot, de l’univers mnt ge 


While we seem to have heard dignitaries of high station talk very 
like M. Ponsard’s Inquisiteur 
: Laisse la vanité de tes distinctions, 
Cet art de colorer les insurrections ; 


Tu veux pour la science une liberté fausse, 
Abondante en périls, et d'impictés grosse. 

Non, la science en rien n’est libre de la foi, 

Et n’a jamais sa régle uniquement en soi ; 

En mille égarements la jette un tel divorce ; 

C'est sa soumission qui fait toute sa force ; 

Elle va d’un pas sir, tant qu'elle suit de l'oeil 
L’étoile qui la guide et lui marque I’écueil ; 

Mais, des qu'elle a — sa gardienne sublime, 

Elle est comme un homme ivre, et roule dans l’abime. 

In fact we believe that a charge of plagiarism might be preferred 
by the most eloquent and impressive of our bishops against M, 
Ponsard, in <a of the image in the last line, though we cannot 
think it very likely that a friend of Prince Napoleon keeps an eye 
on English University sermons, By and by the Inquisitor poses 
the philosopher with the story of Joshua in the Mpg be Ajalon. 
The philosopher replies that “Josué se ployait au langage vul- 


gaire.” The Inquisitor will not have this :— 

Non. Ceci n‘est encor qu'un affront travesti: 

Sous l’apparent respect, on voit le démenti ; 

Non, non ; le livre saint, foudroyant qui l’accuse, 

Demande qu'on le croie et non pas qu’on Cexcuse. ; 
The last is ay a single instance of the many good lines which 
are to be found in the play. In the next page there is another. 


| “ You may kill me if you like,” Galileo says, “ but will that stop 


the truth ? ”— 
Arréter une goutte, est-ce arréter un fleuve? 
And shortly after this Galileo speaks four lines which will 
assuredly bring down the boxes, pit, and gallery of a house filled 
with opponents of the temporal power :— 
—Ah! Rome, aux premiers jours de ton culte proscrit, 
Tu disais n’opposer au glaive que l’esprit ; 
N’as-tu donc triomphé que pour changer de rdle, 
Et toi-méme opposer le glaive a la parole ? 
And, in spite of their temporary soreness about Italy, Frenchmen 
are still generous enough to applaud Galileo's cry—* O Venise, sol 
libre!” The comparison between the independence and fidelity 
of the Republic and the servile concession of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany to the demands of the Holy See might be dangerous in 
dangerous Parisian times. Galileo’s abandonment of the Republic 
for a — might, in such a case, be easily applied to a national 
abandonment of republican for imperial principles, and every lis- 
tener would thrill as he heard such significant lines as 
Amorcé par un prince, ébioui par la cour, 
J’ai fui pour cet appat mon tranquille séjour. 
Not indeed that a republic has ever been a very “tranquille 
séjour” for France. 

Some rather humorous relief to the polemics of the piece is fur- 
nished by Galileo’s wife, who cannot understand why he cannot 
enjoy his meals and leave the planets to themselves; and by a lover 
who, with the selfishness of young men in his interesting position, 
is disgusted with Galileo for dragging his daughter to Rome, and 
in other ways preventing things from being comfortable. What 
are time and space compared with the happiness of two lovers? 
All this is exceedingly clever and well done, with much point and 
neatness. In fact no part of the play wants point or cleverness, 
Only one asks if it is quite worthy of the subject, and in answering 
> we must bear in mind, not only M. Ponsard’s subject, but his 
object. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION.* 


HEN a man comes forward as the reformer of a long-esta- 
blished system or institution, which has struck its roots 

deep in the national life, and is consecrated alike by the personal 
sympathies of thousands who can never forget what they owe to it, 
and by the tradition of some four centuries of great and memorable 
results, we naturally ask, in the first place, whether he has the 
primary qualification of thoroughly understanding what he wishes 
to reform, and secondly, whether he approaches it in the spirit of a 
hostile assailant or of a friendly critic? We chanced, for instance, 
not long ago to come across a paper on Public Schools in the 
Dublin jew, so evidently written, not only by a bitter enemy of 
the whole system, but by one who had about as much acquaintance 
with it as he had with the inhabifants of the moon, that, even 
though he might happen now and then to stumble on a true obser- 
vation, not the slightest weight could attach to anything that he 
said. Itis well, therefore, before proceeding to notice the very 
sweeping assertions contained in Mr. Farrar's recent lecture on the 
existing defects of our public school education, to bear in mind that 
he speaks from the platform of thirteen years’ practical experience 
as an assistant-master in one of our leading public schools—a school, 
as he remarks with more than pardonable enthusiasm, which in the 
last half century alone has given to the country five Prime Minis- 
ters, including Sir Robert Peel and Lord Palmerston, and many 
among the most illustrious of her statesmen, her soldiers, her poets, 
her scholars, and her divines ; and he also speaks with a genuine 
and intelligent sympathy for the system which, in his own words, 
he “ criticizes fearlessly,” because he “deeply loves” it. There is 
robably no institution so characteristic and so distinctive of Eng 
Fish life and thought, so utterly unlike anything to be found else- 
where, as that of our wy schools, though Lacordaire tried to 
introduce something of the kind into France, and Montalembert, 
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is half an Englishman, has expressed an almost passionate ad- 
oe for eg Take an average public-school boy all round, 
and compare him with the average P uct of a French lycée, or of 
those closely-watched “seminaries” which are both here and 
abroad the modern Roman Catholic substitute, and whose prac- 
tical working under the most favourable conditions was so dis- 
ly illustrated last year in the “Fitzgerald v. Northcote” 

case, and we do not think Mr. Farrar has at all overstated the 
immense superiority—social, moral, and physical—of the system, as 
a whole, to — its rivals. Our own experience is quite in 
harmony with his as to “the admirable discipline, the cordial 
relations between master and scholar, the manly bearing, free 
at once from presumptuous forwardness and servile timidity, and 
then, further, the reverent attention to the religious services ” 
which mark their normal state. He may be right, and probably 
is, in thinking that the physical training has been pushed to 
excess. Indeed, at Eton it is notoriously so. But that is an error 
of detail capable of very easy remedy. It is, however, to defects 
in the intellectual education of our public schools that the lecture 
is chiefly devoted, and to this aspect of the question we must 


ow turn. 
. Considering that the two me were written quite indepen- 
dently of eac other, and that Mr. Farrar, as he informs us in a 
note, had not seen Mr. Mill’s (which was recently reviewed in our 
columns) till his own was completed, it is certainly remark- 
able that there should be so close a similarity between them in 
many ts. And as regards their strictures on the maintenance 
of an aheidy classical education, it is only just to admit that 
Mr. Mill’s verdict derives additional force from its endorsement 
by so finished a classical scholar as Mr. Farrar is known to be. 
1 their main principle, that the education of our schools 
ought not to be exclusively classical, few competent judges at 
the present day would demur. We say the education of our 
schools, for though Mr. Mill was speaking more directly of 
universities, the Scotch universities answer more closely to our 


public schools than to Oxford and Cambridge, as being chiefly’ 


occupied with the training of boys at the age when they would be 
at ower) in England. But while we admit the general principle, 
it is not always easy to gather from Mr. Farrar’s rolling para- 
graphs exactly how far he wants to go, and he seems sometimes 
to go a great deal beyond his distinguished ally. He professes 
himself “a sincere and humble supporter of classical education, 
roperly supplemented and eens understood,” and tells us that 
a would have Greek and Latin to “ remain as the solid basis of 
a liberal education”; from which we gather that he would 
with Mr. Mill in wishing the language and literature of 
Toen and Rome to retain their monopoly, as the only two 
that are to have a regular and permanent place in the curriculum, 
though supplemented by other studies; and this is decidedly 
our own opinion. Yet he elsewhere insists that “ classical 
education neglects all the powers of some minds, and some 
of the powers of all minds.” Now it is obvious on the face 
of it that we cannot legislate for individuals) There may be 
icular boys for whom the moral or the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of a public school, or both, will not be the most suitable, 
and who can be better trained privately. But these are the ex- 
ceptions, and those who do go to school must, from the nature of 
the case, be educated on some uniform system ; the only question is 
what system? We ourselves believe the cases are infin! teaimall 
few where a classical education rightly conducted would neglect “all 
the powers of the mind,” or, to quote Mr. Ruskin’s exaggerated 
rhetoric, make it “ barren for ever.” Be that as it may, we can 
but strike a balance of advantages and disadvan , and fix on 
that method which a to be on the whole the most profitable. 
If the classics are to be displaced from their prescriptive position 
as the main staple of a boy’s education, physical science or some- 
thing else must take their place. And this, be it observed, is quite 
a different question from that whether physical science, history, 
and other branches of knowledge ought not to be added to classics, 
as it is generally admitted that they ought. That is perhaps all 
that Mr. Farrar means, but he speaks sometimes as if he meant a 
deal more. There is another fact to be kept in view, which 
is that clever boys with distinctly intellectual tastes are sure 
always to be the minority. If numbers of the men who 
up to Oxford and Cambridge are reported to be “indolent,” “un- 
awakened,” “ inaccurate,” “men of idle habits and empty unculti- 
vated minds,” this may be partly due to the course of studies they 
have gone through being too narrow, or the method of teaching 
unintelligent ; but we may be very sure that under any system, 
however excellent, such cases would frequently occur. Neither, 
under any system, can you possibly teach boys more than one or 
two subjects thoroughly, though you may give them, and ought to 
give them, some general knowledge—which, as Mr. Mill justly 
observes, need not therefore be superficial knowledge—of other 
subjects as well. With all deference for Milton’s authority, it is 
simply absurd to talk of seven or eight years of school life being 
spent “in scraping together so much miserable Greek and Latin 
as might be learnt otherwise easily and delightfully in one year,” if it 
be meant that any knowledge of the languages really worth having 
could be acquired by any but most exceptionally clever boys in 
that time, or in double that time. And if such knowledge is worth 
having—as Mr. Mill, no prejudiced witness certainly, has shown 
very conclusively that it is—to speak of its acquisition as “ mis- 
spending time in learning mere words,” and being “deluded with 
Tagged notions and babblements,” is equally unmeaning. As we 
have said already, you cannot make more than one, or at most 


two, subjects the staple and groundwork of education; and we 
hold, for reasons that will be noticed presently, that the study 
of Greek and Latin pursued on an intelligent plan, supplies the best 

neral groundwork. But we are entirely in accord with Mr. Farrar 
in desiring that these studies should be ne ny by others, 
such as ++ science, history, and geography ; not metaphysics or 
logic, as Mr. Mill seems to imply, for boys’ minds are not usually 
ripe for them. Nor, to take a case referred to by Mr. Farrar, but 
without being dwelt upon, should we assign any prominent place 
in the course to modern languages, as well for the reasons assigned 
by Mr. Mill—namely, that they can be learnt far better, and in a 
quarter the time, in the countries where they are spoken, while in 
mastering Latin we have gained the key to the Romance 
tongues of modern Europe—as for another very practical reason 
— some years ago by Dr. Moberly in a pamphlet on the Public 
Schools’ Commission, and which appears to us unanswerable; 
which is that not one Englishman in a thousand can teach French 
—— and not one Frenchman in ten thousand can keep a 
orm of English schoolboys in order, 

Mr. Farrar’s special protest, however, is raised against what he 
calls “the present superstitious devotion to Greek and Latin 
composition,” and the present “irrational mode of studyi 
grammar.” We have a few words to say on both points, An 
first, it will be well to remind ourselves very briefly what are the 

unds for preserving to classical studies their prominent place 
in the educational course. These are, according to Mr. Mill, that 
no one can be considered more than half educated who does not 
know the thoughts and character—which necessarily implies under- 
standing the language—of at least some one civilized nation besides 
his own; and that, for various reasons which he has admirabl 
drawn out, no language and literature are so serviceable for this 
purpose as those of the ancients, while their curiosa felicitas of 
style makes them also in themselves a very profitable study. To 
this we should be inclined to add, that no one can be said to have 
thoroughly mastered his own language who does not know at least 
one other, and that, for many reasons, no others are so well suited 
for helping us here as those of the Greeks and Romans, partly 
from their variety of structure, partly from the very fact, some- 
times urged against them, that they are dead languages. This is 
one reason why grammatical "- and obscurity of style are so 
common, though less so than they once were, in ladies’ letters, 
It is quite an exception, for instance, not to find ladies writi 
“who” instead of “whom,” though the unlucky accusative is 
sometimes put under contribution where it is not wanted, Now 
this consideration bears very directly on one of Mr. Farrar’s points 
—composition, It used to be a floating tradition at Oxford 
that Dr. Newman was the best Latin prose writer of his day, 
and it has often occurred to us how far the singular clear- 
ness and nervous vigour of his English, where no word ever 
seems to be misplaced or thrown in for mere ornament, and 
the turn of expression seems precisely adapted to bring out the 
turn of thought, might be due to that practised facility in trans- 
lating from one language into another which implies and fosters 
the habit of carefully weighing the exact force both of ideas and 
words. Though Mr. Farrar speaks of composition generally, the 
only kind of composition expressly referred to is verse-making, 
which has undoubtedly been suffered to absorb a disproportionate 
amount of time and attention, Yet even here his indignation 
carries him beyond all reasonable bounds, for he does not seem to 
allow any possible benefit whatever in the practice. And it must 
be observed that the great majority of the sg sage authorities 
cited in his oy are Cambridge tutors, who are putes 
against the undue importance assigned to mere scholarship in the 
examination system of their University, which is quite a different 

uestion, We are by no means pre to say that Greek and 
Latin verse composition should be altogether abandoned at our 
public schools, as we understand Mr. Farrar to recommend, though 
we think that less time should be given to it. Nor can we at all 
agree with him that it is not a means of cultivating taste and 
promoting an appreciation of the varieties of classical scholarship, 
A boy who has taken some pains in writing Greek iambics and 
Latin hexameters will, as a general rule, appreciate Virgil and 
Sophocles much better than a boy who has not. Mr, Gladstone, 
who is one of the most refined classical scholars of the day, is also 
one of the most elegant classical composers. What, however, we 
are chiefly anxious to insist upon is the great importance of 
Greek and Latin prose, especially the latter. This is distinctly 
admitted by Mr. Mill, and very er would be also by Mr. Farrar, 
but we wish he had said so plainly. His second indictment is 
against our “ illogical and indefensible way of teaching grammar.” 
And here again it is unfortunate that his very sweeping assertions 
leave us uncertain how far he is objecting to the study of gram- 
mar altogether for boys, or only to particular ways of studying it. 
It is perhaps almost inevitable that a natural orator—and this 
lecture alone gives evidence of rare oratorical power—should 
let his words outrun his sober meaning when addressing a popular 
assembly on a subject he feels yd about. But to speak of 
“the vacant hours mg (by boys) in lounging in the billiard-room 
and the stable-yard,” as though this were mainly caused by 
the unintelligible way of teaching them grammar, is at least 
quite out of place in a printed lecture. We say the way 
of teaching them, but it is not clear whether Mr. Farrar does 
not object to grammar being taught “synthetically” at all. He 
quotes with apparent — and even italicizes, the extravagant 
statement that all the rules of grammar py youth “ might 
be easily written or printed on one side of a of paper,” and 
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refers to the example of Queen Elizabeth, “who never yet took 
Greek: or Latin Grammar in her hand.” If all he means is that 
a boy who can illustrate grammatical rules from his reading under- 
stands them much better than when he only knew them by rote, 
and that the simpler and shorter those rules can consistently be 
made the better, so much is obvious, Our own articles of last year on 
the subject will show that we quite agree with his censure of the 
endless complications and gratuitous difficulties of the new Latin 
Primer. Nothing can be more irrational than to teach genders 
and conjugations by the barbarous mnemonics As in Presenti and 
Propria que maribus, which are far harder to learn by heart than 
double the number of lines of a Greek or Latin poet, and can only 
illustrate the laws of verse composition on the principle of “how 
not to doit.” But if Mr, Farrar means that grammar is not to be 
taught to boys systematically at all, but left to be gathered ex- 
perimentally, so to say, from their pendngie is a view which it 
seenis at all events premature to adopt. Memory is the earliest 
faculty developed in a boy’s mind, and is almost always strongest 
before the reasoning powers have attained their maturity. It 
must therefore be utilized in education ; and one main advantage 
of learning a dead language is that the laws of its construction 
can bo’ more systematically studied than is the case with any 
living tongue, and supply the same kind of valuable mental dis- 
cipline which at a later stage is gained by studying the rules of 
formal logic. Indeed the construction of the simplest sentence is 
an elementary lesson in logic. 

We have been obliged to dwell chiefly on those points where we 
are compelled to differ from Mr, Farrar, or to demur to what he says. 
The gravity of the issues at stake, and the very fact that in much we 
agree with him, makes it all the more necessary to gauge the pre- 
cise force and meaning of his suggestions. The oleling portion 
of the lecture, on the importance of scientific studies, especially 
for the clergy, is not more eloquent than true. Nothing can be 
feebler or more undignified, not to say perilous, than that shuffling, 
attitude too often assumed by the 
religious world, perpetually trying to patch up impossible con- 
cordats between truths of of which as 
regularly crumble to pieces before they have well seen the light. 
When will men come to understand that, if the religion they 
profess be true, there can be no contradiction in the long run, 
whatever seeming contradictions may emerge for the moment, 
between the revelations the Creator has delivered through the 
lips of apostles and prophets, and the revelations He has written 
on the framework of the material universe ? 


A LADY’S GLIMPSE OF THE WAR IN BOHEMIA.* 
age mec in one of his most admired works, introduces 

the heroes and heroines of his story into the heart of the 
theatre of military operations which preceded and followed the 
battle of Waterloo. He was careful, however, not to intrude 
upon the field of battle itself. Such scenes he wisely left to the 
military historian, or to those sensational writers of melodramatic 
fiction whose unnatural plots produce impossible adventures from 
which their heroes escape in a manner that absolutely sets at de- 
fiance all the calculations of life-assurance offices, and, if the power 
of working miracles were accepted as the test, would infallibly 
cast upon the young soldier whom they delight to honour the 
mantle of an undisputed apostolical succession. The author of 
Vanity Fair judiciously abstained from carrying his readers 
into the shock and noise of the action. He kept their attention 
upon the anxious women and timid citizens, who could hear the 
rumbling of the cannonade, but could learn with no certainty 
towards which side victory leaned. Much and well-deserved 
praise has been bestowed upon his pages for the lifelike and 
vivid description they contain of what might be imagined to be 
the sensations of those who listened in painful and helpless anxiety 
to the low perpetual roar which might very possibly be the herald of 
the advance of a victorious enemy. Yet, same. A interesting and 
natural this description is, it is only fiction; and with a sort of 
mournful satisfaction we feel, on laying-down the book, that our 
sympathies have been evoked and our feelings enlisted for airy 
apparitions and imaginary models into which the author's genius 

one breathed vitality. 

While the names of the German battle-fields of last summer 
are still quite familiar, and while our information is still incom- 
plete on the details of the great campaign which in a few 
days swept away the relics of the system of German electo- 
rates, blotted out the Bund, one makeshift progeny of the 
Treaty of Vienna, and raised a new Germany on a new basis 
and new conditions, Miss Eden’s book comes as a welcome 
addition to the accounts of the war. It does not profess to be in 
the least political or military; it does not treat of strategy, 
conventions, or treaties. ‘But it is a lively and interesting account 
of the feelings of the natives of Bohemia as known to an eye- 
witness with Austrian sympathies and Imperial proclivities; and 
it throws a light upon the sentiments of the Austrian army, at 
the outbreak and during the course of the war, over which the 
secresy in which the Imperial officials traditionally delight has 
hitherto hung an impenetrable veil. An English lady living at 
the hotel of Bodenbach, on a spur of the Bohemian mountains, 
at a time when few strangers would have ventured to remain in a 
district where contending outposts might at any time come into 


* A Lady's Glimpse of the Lute War in Bohemia, By Lizzie Selina Eden. 
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collision, was in a position to make valuable observations both on 
the opinions of the natives and on the real character of the Austrian 
troops who held that point in the valley of the Elbe until the 
advance of the Prussian armies compelled them to fall back to 
their positions on the Iser and Bistritz. Such, observations Migs 
Eden evidently made with care and judgment, and has now pro- 
duced in an extremely pleasant and readable form. 

When the authoress reached Bodenbach from Vienna, in May, 
she found the society of the little place alternating between fears 
of war and hopes of peace. No wonder that it was so, for the 
suspension-bridge of Tetschen—a very important passage of the 
Elbe in a military point of view—lay below her window, and 
men well informed in military matters thought that any attempt 
made here to cross the river would be opposed by Clam-G. 
and that Bodenbach would be the scene of asharp skirmish, if not 
of a severe action. Miss Eden, with the love for Italy which 
seems to be inherent in all our eountrywomen, took an immediate 
liking to an Italian regiment of Jiigers, which formed part of the 
garrison of the place; and though she modestly disclaims havi 
rendered her friends any efficient service, it is clear that she w: 
merited the affection of the soldiers by many of those kindnesges 
which come so gratefully from a female hand, and tell so deeply 
on the hearts of soldiers, es pow hap ys softened, as they always 
are, by the approach of the P of war. She is a true friend 
to her Jiigers in her account, and, regarding this battalion as a fair 
specimen of the whole of the Italian troops, indignantly denies the 
report which has been expressed in some: English papers, that 
they deserted to the enemy during the battle at Koniggriitz 
Without giving undue weight to Miss Eden’s denial of this report, 
it is but just to notice that it was never alluded to by the 
correspondents of the English press who were present at the 
battle, and was never heard of until the } ap sages of an ahon 
mous etter, from some one who visited the field some week 
after the action, in a Spanish journal. This letter was popular} 
attributed to General Prim, but there does not appear to be god 
authority for setting down that officer as its author. Nor does 
it appear that the report originated anywhere except in the 
imaginative invention of some peasant cicerone at Chlum; for 
Austrian officers in private conversation, while they freely blame 
the plans of their generals, the inferior organization and the de- 
fective armament of their troops, as the causes of their disaster, 
have, as far as we are aware, not only cast no slur upon the 
fidelity of their Italian regiments, but have been known to speak 
highly of their devotion and gallantry. Prussian authorities say 
nothing of an Italian desertion en masse to their side during the 
battle. We think that we can safely agree with Miss Eden in 
considering the rumour of such an event to have no trustworthy 
foundation. She herself, however, acknowledges that before 
the war doubts were entertained by their officers of at least the 
courage even of her favourite Jigers, when she says that the 
orders were read to the men in Italian at their musters, and that 
they all began and ended in the same style, threatening that the 
first that ran away in battle should be shot. In speaking 
of these identical Jiigers, Miss Eden makes a judicious re- 
mark, which has escaped the notice of more than one mili- 
tary critic of the campaign, when she animadverts severely 
on the blindness of the Austrian authorities in telling their 
troops to close in, and rely upon their bayonets against the 
de fire of the needle-gun, after the terrible effects of this 
arm had been clearly seen two years before in the Danish war, 
when the soldiers of Austria and of Prussia fought side by-side. 
So little has been published on the Austrian side which gives any 
authentic account of the plans of General Benedek, that crities 
have been obliged to base most of their assertions as to his errors 
on surmise. Under these circumstances, a statement by Miss Eden, 
to the effect that the Bund prevented Austria from invading Pruseia 
by a threat of withdrawing from the alliance, and leaving Austria 

le-handed in case she assumed the offensive, demands attention. 
This statement is supported by the fact that, on the 8th of June, six 
days before the Austrian motion which immediately led to hostili- 
ties was brought before the Diet, engineers were employed in 
making preparations for the destruction of the bridge of Tetschen 
and the line of railway from Saxony, in anticipation of an advance 
of the Prussians on this line. This proves that thus early 
General Benedek had no intention of entering Saxony, and 
determined to endeavour only to hold the Prussians in check b 
detachments in this direction, while he held his main stre 
upon the Silesian frontier, and there, according to Miss Eden, only 
as a defender. 

On the 14th and 15th of June, the Saxon prepnggeent Boden- 
bach on their way to join the army of Benedek. News reached 
Bodenbach that Austria and Prussia had withdrawn their re- 
spective ambassadors. War was imminent, and the Ja 
were busy in sharpening their bayonets in the inn-yard. By 
an ingenious contrivance the Austrian commandant at Boden- 
bach made the Prussians themselves tell him when they oc- 
cupied Dresden. By a secret understanding he telegraphed daily 
to the Saxon capital an ingenuous inquiry, asking what were 
the national colours of Saxony. In the afternoon of the 18th 
of June the Prussians had occupied that town, and had natu- 
rally seized the telegraph station. The Commandant’s question 
arrived; the unwary Prussian, unwilling to betray the presence 
of his countrymen by sending no answer, unsuspectingly responded 
“Green and white.” Bodenbach knew instantly that the enemy 
held the other end of the wire. The fact was telegraphed to 
Vienna, the railway was broken up ; and as no further communica- 
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” tion by such rapid means was desired with General Herwarth von 
Bitter teld, the Pension occupant of Dresden, the telegraph wires 
ere cut. 

. he Austrians, however, by no means regarded the occupation 
of Saxony by the Prussians as more than a strategic necessity of a 
merely temporary nature. On the morning of the 21st the Jiizers 
left Bodenbach to join the main army, the bridge over the Elbe 
being destroyed as they departed ; the last words of their com- 
manding officer to the authoress being, “In a month you will hear 
of us in Berlin.” As yet the Imperial army knew little of the 
power of its despised rival, and anticipated an easy victory, to 
which anticipation the Austrian Commander-in-Chief himself gave 
expression in a general order to his army. 

On the 26th of June the first shot was fired, and Miss Eden 
gives an extremely graphic account of how every day, till the fatal 

rd of July, the date of Koniggritz, the startled and timid in- 
inbitants of the quiet and secluded village heard with anxiety 
the incessant noise of artillery echoed from the mountains. With- 
out intelligence from the scene of action, they could only judge of 
the progress of the campaign by the direction from which the sounds 
arose. Rumours were continually flying about—some reportin 
success, some disaster ; but no official information could be obtain 
except that those who held Government situations invariably re- 
orted that the Austrians were everywhere victorious, though 

eee was falling back from strategical reasons, in order to 
lure the Prussians into a snare he had prepared for their utter 
destruction—a triumphant victory for Austria and a complete 
* humiliation of Prussia. Though the battle of Koniggratz was 
fought on the 3rd of July, on the 4th the yey of Bodenbach 
were told that a great battle was expected, and that all would 
soon be able to appreciate thoroughly the splendid plans of the 
Austrian General. On this very day, in truth, this Austrian General 
was, after a long night’s march, dragging his wearied army in full 
retreat to cower for shelter under the guns of Olmiitz. On the 
morning of the 5th the news of the defeat of Austria on the hill- 
side above Sadowa reached Bodenbach. The people were cast- 
down and stunned by the unexpected weight of the intelligence ; 
afterwards, execrations were hurled against Clam-Gallas, and 
men stated at Bodenbach, as the mob afterwards yelled in the 
streets of Prague, that the General had neglected his orders, and 
betrayed his country. The authoress and her companion sym- 
pathized with those among whom they were, sorrowed in their 
sorrow, and then went, in common with the women of the 
village, to prepare lint for the wounded. It was foreseen that 
every village in ohemia would soon be a hospital. 

The little village of Bodenbach does not lie on the main road 
from Téplitz, and after the destruction of the bridge over the Elbe it 
had lest all its military value. A Prussian scouting party had visited 
it, probably one of the flanking squadrons of the army of the Elbe 
which moved from Saxony into Bohemia before the decisive 
battle. They remained, ‘however, only a few hours, and then went 
away. It was not till after the great blow of the campaign had 
been struck that the Prussians occupied the village, probably with 
the intention of restoring the broken bridge, in order to facili- 
tate communieation between Dresden and their armies in the field. 
After the battle of Kéniggriitz Bodenbach was occupied by the 
Prussians. Miss Eden, full of affection for Austria, has little good 
to say of the hostile oecupiers, and does not abstain from repeating 
hearsay even of Prussian brutality and arrogance towards the 
natives, Linked as she is, however, to the Imperial cause by both 
sympathy and inclination, she is perfectly just. The praise she 
bestows on the Prussian soldiery which entered as enemies into 
her beloved Bodenbach is the praise of an eye-witness; the blame 
which she throws upon them she openly acknowledges to be the 
result of the reports of Prussian atrocities brought to her by the 
country people. When we know how much peasants can ex- 
aggerate, and how terror stimulates their powers of invention, we 
need not be surprised at the bitterness of some of Miss Eden’s 
remarks, But we must remember that these remarks are 
based upon hearsay, and therefore furnish no satisfactory reason 
for recording a stigma against the Prussians who entered 
Bohemia, especially as all eye-witnesses of their deeds have 
freely extolled their forbearance and generosity. Un quitting 
Bodenbach on her return journey to England, which was made 
through the Prussian dominions, Miss Eden herself for rets her 
hostility towards the assailants of her favourite cause, and speaks 
inthe same terms of kindness of both the Austrian and Prussian 
wounded, with whom she often came in contact at the different 
railway stations along her route. With the true feelings of a woman, 
she sympathized equally with friend and foe when struck down and 
in atiliction. Her animosity was only directed against the imagi- 
nary Prussian, a creature pictured by the fancies of the ¥ se of 
Hedenbach as full of arrogance and inhumanity. To the actual 
Prussian soldier, smitten in the field of battle and laid on a bed of 
sickness, her heart inclines as much as it does to his Austrian 
antagonist. 

We cannot enter in more detail into the particulars of this 
book. It is one which will be of great service to those who 
wish impartially to consider the true aspects of the late war, 
and will richly repay an attentive perusal. Nor is it to them 
alone that this work will be valuable. It is not only use- 
ful and instructive, but it is interesting and amusing; and 
those who care nought for Benedek or Clam-Gallas, for the 
Crown Prince of Prussia or for Prince Frederic Charles, for the 
Germanic Confederation or for the Austrian Empire, will do 
well to devote some hours to reading a lively and interesting 


account of the days spent by an English lady in a quiet waterin, 
place, which was shrouded from the sight of the world during the 
war by the smoke of artillery, and temporarily cut off from com- 
munication with the restof Europe. What Miss Eden relates from 
her personal experience we gladly accept; what she records from 
hearsay we cannot always agree with. Yet, though we cannot 
concur with her in her animosity towards the Prassians, she has 
evidently done her best to give a fair account of all that came 
under her notice during the campaign; and she has performed her 
task in a manner which, in a literary point of view, leaves little 
to be desired. The work is highly creditable to its auth 

and will, we trust, not be the last to which she will devote her 
thoughts and her pen. 


SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET.* 


HOSE who are already acquainted with Mr. Fitzgerald’s 

writings may be interested in knowing that this is the conclu- 
sion of a story the former parts of which are given in two novels 
called Bella Donna and Jenny Bell. The remainder of the reading 
world may be informed that it finishes the career of a heroine 
who is best described as a feeble repetition of Becky Sharp. There 
are two or three other respects in which the novel reminds us of 
Thackeray’s iece. The following sentence, for example, 
is the keynote to a good deal of the sentiment :—“ As for youths, 
and the selfish youth of our day, the notion of their taking to their 
beds to die of anything but legitimate sickness is simply an outrage 
on the good sense and civilization of our glorious, complete, and 
perfect nineteenth century.” The novel, in short, is intended to be a 
satire, after the fashion of Vanity Fair, upon the heartlessness, insin- 
cerity, and snobbishuess of a great part of modern society. There 
are two or three virtuous characters in the book, who are also 
for the most part weak and foolish ; but those upon whom the 
greatest care has been spent are the 9 destined to illustrate 
by example the selfishness of the world. To do the novel justice, 
it is amusing smartly written, and will give better amusement 
for an idle half-hour than most of the novels of the season. But 
if we criticize it from the higher point of view suggested by the 
comparison which it challenges with Vanity Fair, it can pa. be 
put in a very low position, and is chiefly interesting as illustrating 
the difference between a good artist and a bad one. 

Amongst the novelists who draw their materials from the 
ye er life around us, we may distinguish several grades. 
One author is able to give us an admirable picture of ordinary 
life, but, in order to make his task easier, he escapes the 
danger of caricature by avoiding any uncommon character; he 
keeps strictly, not only to what is possivle, but to what is 
average and commonplace. A writer of real genius, on the con- 
trary, can venture upon characters which are so original that, if 
drawn by weaker hands, we should pronounce them to be carica- 
tures, whilst in his hands we feel them to be undeniably lifelike. 
Now when an author, who at best is only capable of carrying out 
the first of these plans tolerably well, rashly ventures upon the 
second, the consequences are of course unfortunate. Lither he pro- 
duces a. set of mere monstrosities, whom we as decline to 
recognise as having any counterparts in this world, or he occasion- 
ally makes a very commonplace character do duty for a hero; he 
assures us in his own character that the person he is describing 
is something very marvellous, that his heroine attracts every one 
by the invincible charms of her conversation, or that the hero is 
a man of preternatural energy and talent. Some people are taken 
in by this, and really accept the author’s valuation of his own 
creatures; but if we take the pains to look a little more closely, 
we find that the heroine's conversation is chiefly remarkable for 
gross vulgarity, that the hero’s remarks are singularly stupid, and 
that he never performs any overt acts of energy or ability. The 
author of Guy Livingstone thoroughly understands this li 
trick. He is always falling down and worshipping the men and 
wonien he creates, and telling us how strong and beautiful and 
charming they are, till most readers are convinced ; or at least they 
do not find out till a second investigation that the men are really 
louts with a military s r, and the women little better than 
they ought to be. Mr. Fitzgerald seems to fall into the same 
sort of delusion. His Becky Sharp—who in this volume is 
called Mrs. Lepell, and was formerly Jenny Bell—is represented 
as a miracle of cleverness, who takes in every man that comes in 
contact with her, exactly after the Becky Sharp fashion. Her 
history in this volume is about as follows :—Travelling with her 
husband, Mr. Lepell, she comes in for a railroad accident, which 
fortunately inflicts upon him a very serious injury. It is, in fact, 
so serious that he goes on dying in consequence of it for three 
volumes, although, with a singular tenacity of life, he will not 
quite drop off when it is convenient. ‘hat lis death would be a 
great comfort to his wife is obvious; for they are hospitably 
received at the mansion of a rich country gentleman, whose 
destined heir, a brilliant y nephew, is staying in the house. 
As this nephew is also possible heir to a peerage and another fine 
estate, Mrs. Lepell proceeds to make love to him in spite 
of her dying husband. After a time, the uncle proposes to the 
nephew to stand for the county on the Tory interest; the 
nephew refuses, and the uncle, according to the orthodox fashion, 
burns his will, and goes off in a fit immediately afterwards. 
Here is a blow for Mrs. Lepell. Her husband is still alive, 


* Seve Brooke Street, A Novel. By Percy Vitzgerald, M.A. 
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and his intended successor is a penniless outcast. Indeed he 
is a good deal worse, for he has incurred heavy debts, and is 


resently arrested. But Mrs. Lepell is equal to the emergency; | 


‘or, as every novel-reader has already anticipated, she has found 
an earlier will of the uncle, leaving all the property to his nephew. 
She therefore generously pays the young gentleman’s debts, then 
produces the will, and earns the eternal gratitude of the proprietor 
of ten thousand a year. Nothing could be better, if only her 
husband would die; instead of which he keeps on appearing at 
short intervals through most of the novel, swearing at his wife 
from the top of the stairsin a high state of fever, because she 
bullies him so cruelly. As he positively declines to die, the wife 
makes love to his physician, and at last succeeds in giving him a 
judicious overdose, which—though it does not actually carry him 
off, for his vitality becomes at last really annoying—is within an 
inch of doing so. Unluckily, on the very night when this little 
scheme takes place, Mr. Severne, the lover, discovers Mrs. Lepell’s 
trickery, and refuses to see anything more of her. Consequently 
her schemes break down altogether, and after a few attempts to 
live a Bohemian life after the fashion of Becky Sharp on the Con- 
tinent, she finally comes to a worse end than her prototype, and 
dies of consumption in a hospital. 

Now the first objection to this story is that it is totally absurd 
at the very critical point of the plot. Mrs. Lepell is supposed to 
earn the eternal gratitude of Mr. Severne by paying a debt of 
s50ol. for which he is arrested. But at the time when she pays it, 
she knows already that he is entitled to an estate of 10,000/. a 
year, and tells him that she knows it, so that the gratitude is 
tolerably groundless. Moreover, she conceals from him the fact 
that she has received the Sool. from a friend of his, and allows him 
to pay the money back to her, and never returns it to the friend. 
As it is quite certain that this friend must turn up in a few days, 
there is a palpable folly about all this, which very properly insures 
her failure. ‘The consequence is that this accomplished adventuress 
uses the tools which a pure accident has put into her hands in a 
manner which the merest tyro in the trade ought to have avoided. 
There are several other weak points in the construction of the plot, 
which are rather surprising, considering that the author claims to 
have planned it deliberately before the other novels of the series 
were published. There are indeed other signs of hasty writing, 
as, for example, that he calls an important actor Pemberton on 
one page and Pinkerton three pages afterwards; but the plot 
should at any rate be more carefully devised, for when a lady is 
represented as a miracle of cunning, it is too bad to represent her 
as guilty of blunders that would disgrace a beginner. But for the 
accident of the discovery of the will—which comes to pass by a 
very stale and clumsy device—she could have done nothing, and she 
alee the worst use possible of that. We may add that, although 
described with some vigour, she is constantly disgusting us through- 
out the novel by a similar defect. She is always trying little 
wiles to make herself agreeable to her victims, but they are so 
remarkably simple that we cannot understand their success, except 
on the highly probable hypothesis of the victims being fools. They 
certainly give every symptom of being so, and this materially 
detracts from our interest in seeing them entrapped. It is like 
fishing where the difficulty is to keep the bait out of the mouths 
of the fish. There is no pretence of sport. For example, the 
country gentleman is = ed by Mrs. _ professing to be 
absorbed in an old theological work called A Short Way with 

J s, and learning little bits out of it by heart for 
quotation. The heir whom she specially wishes to attract must 
of course see that she is trying to humbug his uncle. That the 
old gentleman himself should be imposed upon is not so strange, 
for he is a conventional country baronet of the stupidest type. fie 
is never allowed to utter a single sentence without something 
characteristic in it. Thus he says, “they (the infidels) ought to 
get the cat’s tail and warm scourging once a week; that would 
warm them.” He talks about “mean, unmannerly, pothouse 
Dissenters,” and “ Peel’s infamous measure of ’29,” and about 
“ stopping the leaks of the poor old Constitution,” and so on, till 
we are perfectly tired of him before his death. To take in an old 

tleman of this kind requires no delicate angling, but then the 
fady ought to hide her game from the nephew, who is intended to 
believe in her as a miracle of angelic virtue. 

The fact is that the workmanship is altogether too coarse to do 
justice to a really plausible Becky Sharp. Everybody is over- 

inted in the same clumsy fashion as the baronet; and with 
another unlucky result, for the most unfortunate part of the book 
is that, whereas it is intended to represent good society, all the 
characters concerned have the manners of shopboys. Vanity 
Fair old Sir Pitt Crawley is a thorough boor, and Lord Steyne is 
coarse-minded and brutal; yet we ure induced, by the skill of the 
author, to accept them as real characters. It is undoubtedly 
quite possible for baronets to be totally illiterate, and for mar- 

uises to use the coarsest language in the bosom of their families, 

t when a writer ventures to describe such exceptional cases, he 
should show that they are exceptions; he should in some way 
show us that he knows that there is such a thing as good 
society, and make it credible that the particular characters 
whom he introduces should, for some reason, be inclined to 
outrage it. Otherwise it is too natural to suppose that he has 
merely or the first blackguard he met, and decorated 
him with a title to make him more interesting. Thus there 
is a certain Lord John Raby in this novel, who is to Jenny 
Bell in nearly the same position as Lord Steyne to ages | Sharp. 
He is the sort of man who says “Egad” in every other sen- 


tence—an exclamation which we believe to be entirely obsolete in 
real life, but which indicates a well-known type of character in 
novels—and talks in this fashion. At a dinner-p he says to 
_ the lady of the house, who tries to talk to him, “ My dear Indy, 
| where did they get hold of you?” and presently afterw: 

addresses her in these refined terms, on a renewed attempt at 
conversation :— 

My good lady, do be reasonable. Keep your eye on that butler of yours, 
, and for God’s sake tell him not to creak with his shoes so. Look at that 
| other creature—one of the hired wretches we must all have in to help the 
| regulars. See how he is “ blowing” into our plates and faces. There's lots 
| to look after, ma’am ; don’t you see my little game with the pretty girl on 
| my left here ? 
| It would be rash to say that there is no Lord John in the 
| country who would behave with such brutality as that of which 
| this is merely an average specimen, but certainly for one Lord John 
there are hundreds of drunken bagmen; and when we see that 
everybody in the novel accepts Lord John as natural—that he is re- 
ceived by all the ladies, and taken for a fair specimen of his rank— 
we cannot help fancying that the author must have described life 
in the commercial room of an inn, and put fine names to his 
characters afterwards. This suspicion rather diminishes the satis- 
faction with which we should otherwise receive his “ scathin 
sarcasms,” as we presume they are called, against the follies onl 
vices of the higher classes. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


i appears, from a list published by an American firm, that the 
Confederate war has given rise to nearly seven thousand 
books or pamphlets of greater or less value and pretension, Of 
these, of course, a large proportion are merely ephemeral publica- 
tions, and = very few indeed are destined to be remembered 
ten years hence. Among them all there is scarcely one tolerable 
history of the entire contest. Of those that pretend to such 
a character Colonel Fletcher’s is the best; but it aspires to be 
little more than a record of military operations, and certainly 
is not destined to be accepted by posterity as the history of the 
critical struggle whose issue determined the future of America, and 
whose ultimate results are yet to be worked out in the course of 
a revolution which is at present only in its second stage. Mr. 
Pollard’s work is more litem, and in its way more complete; 
but as the production of a Southern malcontent, the representative 
of a very small and insignificant faction, it is as defective in 
its point of view as it is unpleasant in style and temper, and 
it has no other claim to fairness than may be founded on 
an almost impartial hostility to both the contending Govern- 
ments— an almost equal hatred of Mr. Davis and of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The other works which have come under our 
notice are almost without exception partial and fragmentary in 
their nature, relating to cutedas operations or to single depart- 
ments of the service, and constitute mere materials for the future 
historian of the war. Such is, for instance, the Campaign of 
Mobile*, by Major-General Andrews, which relates the operations 
of the Federal forces under General Canby against the only 
important seaport retained by the Confederates on the northern 
coast of the Gulf. The siege commenced in August, 1864, and 
the successes of the assailants were considerable, the fleet effecting 
the destruction of the iron-clad ram Tennessee, and obtaining pos- 
session of the harbour, while the two principal forts were even- 
tually compelled to surrender. The port was thus rendered 
useless to the Confederacy—a loss of the more consequence that 
Charleston and Savannah were almost inaccessible to blockade- 
runners, and Wilmington was the only — place at which 
the South could receive supplies from abroad. Nevertheless 
Mobile itself held out to the last, repulsing repeated assaults, 
and inflicting severe loss on the besiegers; and its surrender 
took place only when the Confederacy had fallen, and a = 
tencted resistance would have been useless and criminal. e 
substantial glory of the campaign rested therefore with the 
besieged. ‘The narrative of General Andrews is written with a 
particular regard to the military value of the operations related, 
which are criticized in some detail, and will be more interesting 
to eee pere than to general readers, though by no means too 
technical to be understood by the latter. 

Another work of more general interest is the official record 
of the Sanitary Commission +, which, though — 2 
the Federal Government, was in effect a volunteer Board, 
having charge of the supplies furnished by the spontaneous 
patriotism and charity of the North for the relief of the 
wants of the soldiery, and did much to mitigate the hardships 
of the campaign, and particularly to improve the condition 
and treatment of the wounded. It may interest those who 
imagine that routine and red-tape are evils peculiar to aristocratic 
government, to find that at the outset the Federal officials 
threw as much obstruction in the way of vozunteer bene- 
ficence as the Horse Guards could have done, and that the 
Sanitary Commissioners contrast their treatment by the War 
Office with that which Miss Nightingale received from Mr. Sidney 

* History of the Ce i Mobile, including the rative rations 
of Whitson’ eves Major-General c.C. 
Andrews. New York: D, van Nostrand. London: Triibner & Co. 1867, 

+ History of the United States Sanitary Commission; being the General 
Report of its Work during the War of the Rebellion, By Charles T, Stillé. 
_ : Lippincott & Co, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 
1866. 
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Herbert, in a manner by no means favourable to the Minister of 
ited States. 

Recollections of the Army of the Potomac is the title 
of a thin volume relating the experiences of a surgeon who took 
c of the gmedical department of that army in the summer of 
1862, when M‘Clellan was encamped on the Chickahominy, and 
who resigned it in January, 1864, when the troops were in 
winter quarters under the command of General Meade. It contains 
some interesting facts respecting the sanitary effects of the various 
circumstances of that eventful period and of the changing fortunes 
of the army, and affords an outline of the history of that ill-fated 
force from a somewhat novel point of view. ’ 

Recollections of Distinguished Generalst might be more inter- 
esting to many readers thaa any systematic history of the war 
in which they were engaged; but then the compiler must be 
a very different man from Mr. Shanks. On what principle he 
has selected his heroes it is — to guess—why Buell 
and Rousseau are included, and M‘Clellan and Burnside omitted. 
But the friends and admirers of the two latter can hardly 
be affected by the — passed upon them by a writer who 
declares that “the South produced only one great soldier—Joseph 
F. Johnstone; all the rest were mediocre, except Stonewall 
Jackson,” and he was inferior to Sherman! What the Northern 
Generals might have done under different conditions we know not, 
but certain it is that a march through a rich and undefended 
country, and victories gained over forces never numbering more 
than half the strength of the conqueror, cannot be placed in com- 

ison with the achievements of the Southern hero; and that a 
critic who is incapable of appreciating the greatness and soldier- 
ship of General Lee, and can see no distinguished merit in a 
defence protracted for four years against double or treble numbers, 
or in the last campaign sustained by fifty thousand veterans against 
the whole force of the North, is not one whose praise or blame 
can be of much account to soldiers. 

No chapter of American history is sadder or less honourable 
than that which relates to the treatment of the aborigines since the 
Revolution—their rapid ejection from the lands solemnly reserved 
for them by treaty, and their gradual extermination by war, by 
murder, by whisky, and by disease. The author of the Life and 
Times of Jacket ¢ endeavours to disguise or iate the facts, 
but they shine with painful distinctness through the veil which he 
casts over them. e Federal Government settled the Senecas, 
and others of their allies of the Six Nations, on a large tract of 
land in Western New York and New England; but the States 
showed how little they really intended to observe this settlement 
by selling at once the “right of pre-emption” of these lands, or 
permission to purchase them from the Indi who of course 
were quickly cheated, bullied, or openly robbed of one part of 
their possessions after another. Red Jacket was the English 
name or sobriquet of the chief who most vigorously opposed 
all sales of land by the Senecas, and who on this account 
was peculiarly obnoxious to the whites. Much curious in- 
formation respecting the character and social organization of the 
Indian tribes, which certainly is not to be found in Cooper's 
novels, comes out incidentally in the course of this biography. 
Thus it appears that the hero (Sagoyewatha, he-keeps-them- 
awake) was no warrior, but an orator; he was actually suspected 
or accused of cowardice, yet by mere force of eloquence he retained 
a high position among a warlike race, and eventually became 
their most powerful chief and leader, till drunken habits obscured 
his influence and credit. Again, we find the women playing a 
very important part in negotiations, causing an extinguished 
council-fire to be relighted (thus re-opening a closed discussion), 
deciding conjointly with the warriors and against the Sachems on 
a cession of lands, and so on. A distinction is drawn between the 
Sachems or civil chiefs of the tribe, and the chiefs who lead it in 
war, the latter being kept in marked subordination. Some of the 
speeches of Red Jacket are preserved, and even the prose of the 
interpreter fails to deprive them of their force and sagacity, or to 
obscure our perception of the general justice and wisdom of his 
come, though the cause he maintained was hopeless from the 


The Life of Bolivar § is a most interesting and important 
subject ; and, as the very first sentence shows, it has wholly over- 
tasked the literary and even the grammatical powers of Dr. 
Larrazabal. Some excuse must be made for one who writes in a 
foreign language, but something also is due to readers. “It is a 
difficult task to compendiate the lives of heroes; much more that 

' prodigy among mortals—Simon Bolivar.” But is it not equally 
difficult to read four hundred pages of such sentences as this — 
“ Posterity desires to know all; either to profit by the experience 
in learning, or to admire those stupendous and successful fortunes, 
brilliant glories, which Providence has in store, as if to demon- 
strate to man of what he is capable when inspired by the fountain- 


* Medical Recollections of the Army of the Potomac. By Jonathan 
Letterman, M.D., late Surgeon United States Army, and Medical Director 


of the Army of the Potomac, New York: Appl & © : 
otom: ew Yor ppleton Co. London 


t Personal Recollections of Distinguished Generals. By William F, G. 
Shanks, London: Son, & Marston. 


3 The Life and Times of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, or Red Jacket. By the late 
William L. Stone, With a Memoir of the Author, by,his Son, Albany, N.Y.: 
YT. Munsell, London: Triibner & Co. 1866, 


§ The Life of Simon Bolivar, Liberator 
Doctor Felipe Larrazabal. New York: Print 
C. Jenkins, London: ‘Iribuer & Co, 1866, 


Columbia und Peru. By 
for the Author, by Edward 


head of eternity.” As this is but the first volume, and these 
sentences are taken from the first page, the reader will be bold 
indeed who ventures on Dr. Larrazabal’s biography, unless the 
author will have the consideration to write in his native Spanish, 
and have his work translated by some one who, if he knows less 
about Bolivar, can at least write English. It is no reproach to 
the Doctor that he cannot write a language differing so utterly in 
genius and character from his own; but it is a pity that he 
should be enco to throw away his time and knowledge on 
the production of a book which is neither Spanish, nor English, 
nor yet American, and which no one will find it possible to read. 

John Winthrop, the first Governor of Massachusetts, is not one 
of the least interesting characters in the early history of America. 
His energy and courage, his manly simplicity and unassuming 
dignity, the spirit and sense which he displayed or twenty 
years in which he was the soul of the infant colony which he ma 
almost be said to have founded, and which he left established 
flourishing, have endeared his memory to the Doe le of New 
England ; and his posterity are to the full as proud of his memory 
as any family in the Mother-country of an ancestor distinguished 
in its earliest history. The volume* before us contains the second 
part of a brief record of his life by one of his descendants; the 
account of his de from England and his colonial expe~ 
riences from 1630 till his death in 1649. The letters, of which 
there are many, are for the most part practical, brief, and business- 
like, relating to pecuniary, private, and public transactions, and 
incidentally throw some curious light on the circumstances of the 
first colonists and the history of the settlement. It is strange to 
find the idea of separation and independence already entertained 
by John Winthrop while the population of Massachusetts was 
less than that of many a second-rate English town, and when the 
— of the colonies contained fewer inhabitants than Kent or 

ussex, 

Greece, Ancient and Modern, is the title of a series of lectures 
delivered before the Lowell institute by Dr. Felton, President of 
Harvard University, on the Greek guage, literature, and 
history—a work which does no discredit to the scholarship and 
classical knowledge of American students. The audience which 
could appreciate this long course of lectures on such a subject must 
have possessed a very considerable amount of taste and culture. 


The Science of Wealth} is a treatise on = economy, with 
—— application to the circumstances and policy of the United 
tates 


. The writer makes some sound and practical observations 
on the inevitable operation of the extravagant protective laws by 
which American industry is now deluded and oppressed under 

retence of encouragement; but those observations, we fear, will 
unheeded on the ears of persons who, for their own ends, have 
extorted from the interest or the ions of Con a tariff 
which, aimed at England, recoils with terrible effect on America. 
Only the vast native resources of the country, which no mis- 
vernment and no legislative follies can seriously impair, could 
ave rendered that tariff endurable to the agricultural and other 
exporting and consuming classes, and blinded them to its effects 
on their fortunes. 

Dr. Philip Lindsley was one of the leading Presbyteri 
ministers of the United States, and President of Cumberland 
College, Nashville. He was a most voluminous writer on theolo- 
gical, educational, and other subjects, and his works are collected 
in three thick volumes §, p' by a brief memoir from the pen 
of Dr, Halsey, one of his co-religionists and fellow-labourers. 

Professor’ Fisher's Essays || on the Supernatural Origin 
Christianity are intended as a defence of the essential truth 
authenticity of the Scriptures, against the attacks of Baur, Stra 
Renan, and similar writers. They are marked by a candour 
courtesy not too common in theological controversy, and if they do 
not effect their p of confuting the heretical authors in 
question, at least form a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the orthodox party» It is scarcely possible to advance any new 
arguments upon the historical points with which Mr. Fisher prin- 
ci deals ; but those already familiar to students of this subject 
are p bers and fairly stated and supported in his pages. The 
volume has all the c teristics of the better class of American 
books—the clearness and largeness of type, the good paper, and 
solid binding in which Transatlantic publishers as far surpass our 

i productions as ours do those of Germany and France, 
It is impossible not to oe in the feelings briefly ex- 
ressed in the short preface wherewith the unfortunate sister of 
resident Lincoln’s murderer ‘introduces the little memoir of her 


* Life and Letters of John Winthrop, from his Embarkation for New 
England in 1630, with the Charter and Company of the Rowen tes 4 
to his Death in 1 By Robert C. Winthrop. Boston : Ticknor & Fi 
London: Triibner & Co, 1867. 


+ Greece, Ancient and Modern: Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute. C. C. Felton, LL.D., late President of Harvard University, 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 

} The Science of Wealth: a Manual of Political Economy, embracing the 
Laws %. Trade, Currency, and Finance, By Amasa Walker. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1866. 

§ The Works of Philip Lindsley, D.D., late President of the Universi 
Nashville, Tennessee. "Haited by Le Roy T. Halsey, D.D., Professor nt 
Theological Seminary of the North-west. With Introd Notices of his 
Life and Labours, by the Editor. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co, 1806. 

|| Lssays on the Superuatural Origin of Christianity, with S, 
to the Theories of Beran, Tiibingen School, 
P. Fisher, M.A., Professor of Church 
Tritbner & Co. 1866, 
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father * by which filial piety has thought fit to vindicate his 
memory against disparagement. It is equally impossible not to 
feel that, so far as Junius Brutus Booth is concerned, the attempt 
is ill-advised. The effect of the memoir is to inspire the reader 
with a not very respectful pity for its subject, and with a strong 
suspicion that in his numerous quarrels he was probably altogether 
in the wrong. He seems to have been a kindly and well-meaning 
man with an unhappy temper, who could not help quarrelling, 
and with whom no one, however peaceably disposed, could keep 
the peace; and the mental aberration which at last became ap- 
nt, even to his own family, seems to have been latent on his 
oem from the very first. For such a nature the stage furnished 
the most exciting and least wholesome career imaginable ; and 
something of the same temperament evidently descended to his 
son. 
- America is not so far behind us in the merit as in the number 
of Christmas books. An excellent translation + of Laboulaye’s 
charming fairy tales — most, though not all, of which are 
embellished and altered versions of stories familiar to us 
in a rougher shape—is published b r Brothers. 
Christmas Holly { contains a most ful and touching tale of 
a worldly couple converted to a belief in Christmas ceremonies by 
the fe cna prattle of their disappointed children, and a sharp 
but wholesome sermon addressed to American mothers, among 
whom a French aversion to large families, less excusable in a 
country where life is so easy and employment so plentiful, and a 
carelessness of their children which is not French, have made de- 
plorable progress. The King’s Bell§ is not so much a poem as a 
tale in verse of a king who, according to the old story, resolved 
to be happy as long as he lived, and to ring a great bell every day 
to announce his happiness to his subjects. Of course the bell is 
rung for the first time on the day of his death. The morality of 
the story is not harsh, if somewhat melancholy; the versification 
is tolerable, but the idea only is poetical. A reprint of Washington 
Inving’s Christmas in England || belongs to the same category. 
v Familiar Quotations §,, by John Bartlett, claims to be an original 
work, and no plagiarism upon the English volume of the same or a 
similar title, which it closely resembles in contents and character. 
| Shakspearian Delineations ** is an able and amusing critique upon 
some of the most singular of the great dramatist’s characters ; 
upon his fope, fools, imbeciles, Sa his lunatics, In 
respect to the latter, the author, hi a physician, shows that 
some of the poet’s incidents and expressions a minuter 
acquaintance with some of the most noteworthy peculiarities of in- 
sanity in its various forms than was commonly possessed, even by 
medical men, until a comparatively recent day. Dr. Kellogg, how- 
ever, has no crotchets of own as to the ter or studies of 
Shakspeare, and his little book is on that account the more 
interesting and trustworthy. 

Two collections of yom tt by George Arnold {} are published 
by Messrs Ticknor and Fields, of Boston; one of them containing 
a brief memoir of the writer. His claim to the title of poet is 
undeniable; his verses are graceful, thoughtful, tender, and often 

harmonious; but they never rise to the higher regions of 
poetry, and we fear that there is nothing in them that will with- 
stand the wearing influence of time. However, they are pleasant 
reading, very free from blemishes, and perfectly unexceptionable 
in point of taste and feeling. 

ith the Picture of St. John §§, by Bayard Taylor, most of our 
readers are probably by this time familiar, and those who are not, 
if they have leisure and love for poetry, should take care to become 
so; they could derive no notion of its charms or character from 
any description that our limits permit. 

The Book of American Pastimes|\|| gives a lively description of 
the favourite sports of our Transatlantic relatives, witha record of 
the achievements and contests of the different clubs formed for the 
pursuit ofeach, Yachting, cricket, rowing, our cousins share with 
us, yielding the palm, however, in the two latter. Base-ball, a 


* Booth Memorials: Passages, Incidents, and Anecdotes in the Life of 
Junius Brutus Booth (the Elder). By his Daughter. New York : Carleton. 
London: Triibner & Co, 1866, 

+ Laboulaye’s Fairy Book: Fairy Tales of all Nations, By Ydouard 
Laboulaye, Renber of the Institute of France. Translated Mary L. 
Booth, Translator of “ Martin’s History of France,” &c. &c. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1367. 

t The Christmas Holly, By Marion Harland. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 

§ The King’s Bell. By Richard Stoddard. New York: Bunce & 
Huntingdon. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1866. ‘ 

||. Christmas in England. Papers from the “ Sketch-Book ” of Washington 
Irving. New York: G.P. Putnam ; Hurd & Houghton. London : Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 

Familiar Quotations : being an attempt to trace to their source Passages 
Phrases in Common Use, chiefly from English Authors. By John 
Bartlett. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1866. 

** Shak, ’s Delineations of Insanity, Imbecility,and Suicide. By A. O. 
Kellogg, -D., Assistant Physician State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N.Y. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. London: Triibner & Co, 1866. 

tt Drift, a Sea-shore Idyl ; and other Poems. By George Arnold. Boston : 
Ticknor & Fields. London: Triibner & Co. 1866. 

tt Poems, Grave and Gay. By George Arnold. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1867. 

§§ The Picture of Saint John. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. London: Tritbner & Co. 1366. 

|| Book of American Pastimes, By Charles A. Peverelly. New York: 
i by the Author. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1866. 
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game partaking of the nature of hockey and of cricket, but essen- 
tially different from both, is their peculiar and distinctively 
national amusement—a notion of which, as played in America, 
the reader may derive from this volume, which will no doubt 
find favour with the more ardent English votaries of the 

it describes with so much zest. and earnestness. Yachtsmen wil] 
find their pastime not less eagerly pursued in America than in 
England, and will learn that the exploits of the America and the 
ocean race of this winter were but the most distinguished amon 
a number of daring feats which fairly entitle the yacht clubs of 
the United States to challenge competition with England herself, 
and to defy all other rivalry. Cricket is a more recent and legs 
popular importation. But, on the whole, it is evident that the 
youth of America are not so far behind those of the Mother- 
country in physical vigour and love of hardy sports as has been 
sometimes supposed and said, even by themselves, and that the 
rising generation promises in this respect to be fully worthy of its 
ancestry. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden.—The Nobility, 
Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public are respectfully informed that the OPERA 
SEASON of 1867 will commence on » April 2.—P: of the A of 
the Season may be had at the Box Office. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—SECOND CONCERT, 
Ilanover Square Rooms, Monday, March 25, at Eight o’clock. Reserved Seats, 15s. each.— 
Programme, Suite in D (Bach);.Symphony in B flat (Beethoven); Overture, Der F 
and March, “ Athalie"’; Concerto in D minor (Mendelssohn). Pianofurte, Madile. Anna 
Mehlig (her First Appearance this Season). Vocalists, Mad L Sherrington 
Mr. Wilford Morgan. Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusizs, 
By Order, STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary, 


RAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, on Thursday Evening 


. next, March 28, at St. James's Hall. To commence at Eight o'clock. Joachim, Hallé, 
Piatti. Orchestra, the full Saturday Band of the ies Palace (by kind permission of the 
Directors), conducted by Mr, Manns.—Mr.S. ARTHUR CHAPVELL (Director of the Monday 
Popular Concerts), desirous of affording his Subscribers and the Prblic an opportunity of hearin; 
Herr Joachim perform some of the works of the great Masters with Orchestra, previous to hie 
Copartere from England on the 2nd of April, begs to announce a GRAND ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERT, in St, James's on +4 Evqnivg, March 28. ‘Lhe Programme will 
include Beethoven's Triple Concerto, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, to rformed 
by Mr. Charles Hallé, Herr Joachim, and Si i;8 fer Violin, 
by Herr Joachim, &c. Vocalists, Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. venaings. Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d. 
back obtained 


at Chappell Co.'s, 50 New 
Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, 


MN DAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
LAST MORNING PERFORMANCE of the Season, on Saturday, March 30, at Three. 
Balcony , is.—Programmes an ets at Chap- 


R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR, April 4, St. James’s 
© God." Lacisn Clinch this Fist 
Henry Hoimes.—Tickets, 18., at all Musicacliers’. 


XAITIONS for the PEOPLE.—The AZTECS and the 

MUSICAL ALBINOS, in conjunction with Russian Phantasmatography, Polish 
Agioskopji,and Chinese C e first time in ~ en at St. Martin's Great Hall, 
on Monday, March 25, at Eight o'clock. Wednesdays and Saturdays, at Three and ht. 
Body of Hall and Gallery, is.; Reserved Seats, 2s.; Numbered Stalls, s.—Seate to 
the Hall from Eleven to Four. 


HE DOLOMITES, painted by Exizan Watton, F.G.S.— 
37 Water-colour Drawi German Gallery, 168 New 
» With an Tilustration in Chromo-lithography, 6d. 


From Ten to Six. 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—Subscription, One Guinea.— 

Prizeholders select from the Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a chance of a 


for delivery. Sul 
444 West Strand, W. GEORGE GODWIN, 
March 1867. LEWIS POCUCK,. Secs. 


"THE EXTRAORDINARY ART-UNION. — SEVEN large 


PICTURES in OIL to every SUBSCRIBER of One Guinea.—Prospectuses of W. J. 
DAY, 20 Cockspur Street, London.—Specimens on View. 


Museum of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn Street— 
NOTICE.—This Museum is NOW OPEN from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. on 
Saturdays. Admission Free. By 5 


IX STITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS. — NOTICE. 


TECYS will take place at Twelve o'clock, on reday, Friday, and Saturday, the | ith, i2th, 
and i3th of April next, at the Hall of the Society of Aris, John Street, Adelphi, London. 
EVE MEETINGS + at Seven 


Navigation, on the E 
be read at this Meeting. 

Naval Architects, Shipbuilders, Naval Officers of the Royal and Merchant Services, and 
Engineers who propose to read Papers before the Institution, are requested immediately to 
send in their Papers, with illustrative Drawings, to the Secretary. 

n ted to send in thei: Applica: 


Candidates for admission as or as are req) 
tious immediately. The Anguel Subscription of £2 2s. is payable on admission, and 
of each ling year. 


due at the 
*.* Volume VII. of “ TRANSACTIONS,” containing a Nominal and General Index 
now complete, and in course ot delivery to the Members and 


to the Seven Volumes, 
CHARLES CAMPBELL, Assistant-Secretary 
ssis » 
7 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. “ 


MALVERN COLLEGE 
President and Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 


Head- Master. 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
Assistant-Masters. 
Rev. C. M'DOWALL, M.A., University College, Oxford. 
Rev. F. R. DREW, M.A., Sid. Sus. College, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. H. MADDOCK, M.A.., St. John's College, Oxford. 
Rev. E. RUDD, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Rey. A. SEWELL, BA- Oxford. 


This College is conducted on the Model of the Great Public Schools. 

The Sons of Gentlemen are educa @ moderate cost, and the Pupils are prepared for 
Oxford or Cambridge, and for all Military and Civil Service Examinations. 

There are Scholarships of considerable value attached to the College, to be held either in the 
College or at the Universities. 

The Pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are boarded with the Assistant-Masters, subject to 
the approval of the Head-Master. 

‘Terms for Tuition, £25 per annum ; for Board at Masters’ Houses, £60. 

Full information on application to Henay Arparen, Esq., the Secretary. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—A SCHOLARSHIP of £25 a year, 


tenable for Four Years at the College, will be competed for in April. It is open to 
BOYS who were under Fourteen on the let of January last. The successful Candidate must 
join the College after Easter, if not already in it. The Examination will commence on * 
inform: may tained of the Heav-Masrer, the College, Clifton, 
ristol. 
Clifton College Company, Limited. 
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